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will be plentiful again 
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6 even in the cannon’s mouth 


Shakespeare, in his seven ages of man, referred to repu- 
tations being sought “ even in the cannon’s mouth.” Talk 
of reputations and cannons touches us on a responsive 
spot ; for although the cannons ceased firing nearly two 
years ago, a tailor’s life is no easier today than when the 
shells were falling thick 
and fast. 
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But we at Bernard 
Weatherill are battling 
bravely with adversity. 
Materials are short—and 
skilled labour of the order 


we demand is scarce. But 
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we are not reaching for 
our white flag, despite 
the strategic manceuvres 
of fate. Are we going to 
let our reputation for fine 





clothes be ruined by a 


few cannon ? Indeed, no. 


THE 


STANDARD 





FOURTEEN COUPE 











v~* 55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY DA me corms ournttens 11 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham 
LONDON : STANDARD HOUSE, 37 DAVIES STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 5011 . 
and at Aldershot, Ascot, Richmond (Yorks) and Harrogate. 
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You can 
mould me to 
your will, but I 


am set in 









my ways... 





I am Beetle Moulding Powder. 
In a hot mould, under pressure, you can form me to the shape of the mould. By re- 
peating the process you can reproduce thousands of identical articles in white or 


black and in the gayest or most subdued shades. 





I’m set in my ways because I’m a thermo-setting plastic. Once hardened by heat, I 


become a chemically reformed character, insoluble, infusible, unfading, unchangeable. Speedway riding is no spore for making a Motor-Cycle Sports 
Once set I cannot be upset. weaklings, either in riders or Tyre that is so “right” for 
Although I am being produced in much larger quantities than before the War, tyres. Goodyear’s combination  speedway’s gruelling conditions 
the supply of raw materials for my manufacture has not yet caught up with the ever- of knowledge and skill in tyre- that the leading speedway riders 
growing demands made upon me. This means that as essential needs must be met building has succeeded in insist on Goodyear. 





first, the shortage of such desirable things as lampshades, picnic ware and bottle 


caps of Beetle, to name but a few, will continue for a time. Go. Com Wueuskt 


GOODFYEAR 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
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SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1947. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS: MR. MOLOTOV (LEFT) TAKES LEAVE OF M. BIDAULT IN PARIS, AFTER REFUSING TO ACCEPT 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH PROPOSALS FOR A COMMON EUROPEAN PLAN FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY. 


When Russia, after some delay, accepted the Anglo-French invitation to discuss the 
Marshall plan of American economic aid for Europe on the basis of a common European 
programme; and when Mr. Molotov first met Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault at the Quai 
d'Orsay on June 29, hopes in most of Europe and America ran high. British and French 
proposals were put forward on the basis that American aid was offered provided the 
European nations were able to agree on a common plan for common help. At an early 
stage Mr. Molotov declared that this constituted an infringement of sovereign rights, and 


that all that was required was a statement of needs. The discussions dragged on to July 2, 
however, when at the fifth meeting Mr. Molotov confirmed the apparently official Soviet 
view put out by the Tass agency, warned Britain and France that their proposals would 
divide Europe, and so brought the meetings to an end and deadlock. Britain and France, 
however, have invited all European countries, Spain, Germany, and the Soviet Union 
excepted, to discuss the American offer on the new restricted basis on July 12 in Paris: 
Russia having thus created by her action the situation which she was the first to denounce. 














a wealth and strength of England rest on two 

supports—the soil and the sea. Once upon a 
time the soil was our sole foundation. On what we 
could produce and delve from’it our whole life as a 
people depended. But in those days we were a very 
small nation and, comparatively speaking, a very 
unimportant one. Our total population was not 
more than five millions, and we 


could not support a larger. We A FPEATURE OF THE 


were what some of our clever 
contemporaries—in Westminster 
and Fleet Street—are anxious 
that we should become again : 
with a population of fifty 
millions! Which is like the 
proverbial expecting of a camel 
to pass through the eye of a 
needle. For we cannot to-day 
afford to be a Little England 
unless we first discard — by 
famine, pestilence, war or 
emigration—all but a third of 
our present population. Our soil 
and its products, whether 
raised from it or dug from be- 
neath it, will support no more. 
Our agriculturalists and miners 
could not bear our swollen 
weight alone. A third support 
is needed if we are to stand: 
our seamen. 

To them we must look, as 
in the past, for that trade with 
the world and, in the last resort, 
for that control of the world’s 
seaways, without which two out 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


During the war, for the second time in a quarter riding demands of a false financial accountancy were 
of a century, the Merchant Service saved England allowed to obscure far more important considerations 


and, by saving her, the world. It did so in spite of of 


human and national strength and security. When 


the shocking ingratitude and neglect with which the the war broke out the nation’s seafaring interests 
country had treated the men of this great trade and were more neglected than at almost any time in our 
“‘ mystery ’’ in the years between the two wars, when history. But, thanks to the human element, they 
in this, as in many other things, the supposed over- were strong enough to pull us and our allies through. 





of three of our people must fail tye port oF HONOUR BY WHICH THE NAMES OF THE “ FEW” WILL BE PERPETUATED : 


for lack of sustenance. And SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL LEATHER BINDING WITH ITS DESIGN, INCORPORATING NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 


seamen are not made, remember, 

by singing ‘“ Tom Bowling” or putting on a blue 
jacket. They are made by hard training—the hardest 
in the world—by discipline and by the teaching of 
their craft by those who are its masters. The 
training of its seamen should, therefore, be a first 
charge, not only on our nation, but on the pocket 
of every citizen. ‘I never think of them,”’ wrote 
an early nineteenth-century lady, “‘ but I thank God 
for every mouthful I eat.”” And there is even more 
need to do so to-day than in the era of Nelson. 

It is strange how much in the past we have left 
this matter to chance, or, rather, to the transmitted 
tradition and public sense of successive gener- 
ations of skilled seamen. Within the Royal Navy 
rules for the training of seamen by seamen have 
long been standardised and enforced by the disci- 
pline of the Crown. In the Merchant Navy— 
itself the parent of the Royal Navy and the ulti- 
mate object for which the Royal Navy exists— 
there is still no such common rule. The British 
merchant seaman has acquired his magnificent 
traditions and consummate skill in a hundred 
different and often devious ways, and has had 
to do so, more often than not, within a harsh 
framework imposed on him by the overriding 
needs of commerce. And England has not always 
been grateful to her seamen nor, though her life 
depends on them, has she always even paid 
them their bare due. 

Twenty-one years ago this summer the Honour- 
able Company of Master Mariners was founded to 
represent the craft of seamanship and to ensure 
and protect its standards and just rights. A 
hundred senior officers of the British Merchant 
Navy, under the leadership and inspiration of Sir 
Robert Burton-Chadwick, provided the initiative 
and launched the new Company “ to establish ’’— 
to quote the words of our principal newspaper— 
“in the heart of the Empire a body representative .. 
of the whole of their service and worthy of all that 
it has done to build up and maintain the Empire and 
its traditions.’’ It is thus the latest of all the his- 
toric Livery Companies of the City of London which 
exist to enshrine and transmit the ideals and fine 
practice of our ancient English crafts. It was 
received as such by a formal act of the Court of 
Aldermen of the City of London in 1932; and 
four years later a King of England became the 
first Admiral of the Company. The King of 
England is Admiral of the Company to-day. 
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THE INSIDE .OF THE COVER: AN ENGRAVING OF THE ARCHANGEL 
~~. MICHAEL ON VELLUM INSET IN LEATHER. ~~ ~ 
The ceremony of the unveiling and dedication of the Battle of Britain Memorial 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey was fixed for July 10. It had been arranged that 
his Majesty the King should let fall an R.A.F. ensign which covered the opening to 
the Chapel and, standing before the Memorial, command that it should be set apart 
for all time in memory of the men of the flying forces who gave their lives in the 
Battle of Britain. After the Dean had dedicated the Chapel it was arranged that 
his Majesty should uncover the Roll of Honour, a great parchment volume bound 
in leather, which rests on a lectern immediately north of the Chapel. The 120 vellum 
leaves, inscribed with the ngmes of 1495 airmen who were killed or mortally wounded 
during those fateful monthg, are bound in blue leather. The lettering is red, edged 
with gold, surrounded by a border containing the national emblems of the United 
Kingdom. Pure gold-leaf has been used for the tooling. The binding is the work 
of Mr. William Matthews to Miss Alcock’s design. 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN MEMORIAL: THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 


In that great six-years struggle 
half our original merchant ser- 
vice was lost, and vast numbers 
of officers and seamen gave their 
lives. It is to commemorate that 
achievement and sacrifice that 
the Honourable Company of 
Master Mariners under their 
Admiral, his Majesty the King, 
are to-day appealing for funds 
to found an enduring memorial 
to the greatest-and most essen- 
tial of British civilian Services. 
As is appropriate, it is to take 
the form of a ship which the 
Admiralty, mindful of the war 
services of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, has offered to the Com- 
pany as a permanent head- 
quarters for its work. The ship, 
H.M.S. Wellington, served 
throughout the war as an escort 
vessel, protecting merchant ships 
and frequently herself under the 
command of a Royal Naval 
Reserve officer. She is to be 
adapted, if the Company can 
raise the necessary funds, not 
only as its offices, with a mem- 
bers’ writing-room, library, and 
court-room, but as a museum of 
Merchant Navy apparatus and 
history and a school for the training of future 
seamen. And she will be moored, as is fitting, along- 
side the Victoria Embankment, in the heart of 
London, the greatest seaport in the world. The pur- 
chase price of the ship has been paid by the Master 
Mariners themselves who, being officers of the British 
Merchant Service, are none of them men who have 
had or sought opportunities of growing rich. For the 
cost of converting, furnishing and endowing her they 
must necessarily look to the general public. As no 
British subject with a pound of savings to his credit, 
however gained, would possess that pound to-day 
but for the courage, skill and tenacity of the officers 
and men of the Merchant Navy, it is to be hoped 
that they will not look in vain. A nation for- 
getful of its roots cannot hope to survive. 
Seamen, as I have already said, are made by 
work ; nothing but the most meticulous, vigorous, 
sustained and habitual application to duty can 
fit a man to contend successfully with the sea. 
Reading an old book the other day I came across 
an account by a Lancashire weaver who, two years 
after Trafalgar, became for a time a seaman, serving 
in the collier trade along our eastern coasts. In 
those years he learnt to be the first aloft, to mount 
to the top-gallant mast without going through 
the lubber-hole, to furl and reef, to handle the 
braces, to serve at windlass, capstan or pump 
as well as any man on board. And he had these’ 
sage words to say about the professional seaman’s 
life. ‘“‘ The perils attending a sailor’s life are no 
doubt many, but they are almost as nothing 


A REPRODUCTION 


. when compared with the hardships which young 


sailors have to endure. Hence, mere danger is 
not so much thought of by them, and anything 
which interrupts the wear and tear which they 
daily undergo is felt to be a relief rather than a 
misfortune, and is accepted accordingly. Thus it 
is that our unconquerable sailors are made, and 
such is the rude and ruthless school in which they 
are nurtured and brought up. With them, a battle 
or a storm is little more than a divertissement, 
the increased labour for the occasion being for- 
gotten in the excitement of action. The hardest 
workers will always be the hardest and best 
fighters ; hardest because assured and persevering, 
and best because, whatever situatiom they are 
laced in, mind is ever present directing to the 
‘best effect. None, save a working fation can, 
therefore, ever conquer England.” 
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THE WIMBLEDON FINALS: ROYAL SPECTATORS, NEW CHAMPIONS AND RUNNERS-UP. 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF AN ALL-ENGLAND WIMBLEDON 
WOMEN'S SINGLES CHAMPION WITH HER TROPHY: MISS 
MARGARET OSBORNE (U.S.A.) HOLDING THE SALVER. 


MEN’S DOUBLES FINALISTS: J. KRAMER AND R. 

FALKENBURG (U.S.A.), WHO BEAT A. J. MOTTRAM 

(G.B.) AND ©. W. SIDWELL (AUSTRALIA) (8—6, 
6—3, 6—3), (L. TO R.). 


WOMEN’S DOUBLES FINALISTS: MISS LOUISE 

BROUGH AND MISS M. OSBORNE}(U.S.A.), WHO LOST 

THE TITLE TO MISS DORIS HART AND MRS. P. C. TODD 
(U.S.A) (3—6, 6—4, 7—5) (L. To R.). 


ee 
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WOMEN’S SINGLES FINALISTS: MISS MARGARET 

OSBORNE (LEFT) (U.S.A.), WHO BEAT HER COM- 

PATRIOT, MISS DORIS HART (6—2, 6—4), WITH 
THEIR BOUQUETS. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY WATCHING THE MEN’S SINGLES FINAL: PRINCESS MARGARET, THE QUEEN, GROUP 
CAPTAIN SIR LOUIS GREIG, AND THE KING (L. TO R.). HIS MAJESTY HAD NOT VISITED WIMBLEDON 
SINCE 1926, WHEN HE COMPETED IN THE MEN’S DOUBLES WITH SIR LOUIS GREIG. 


MEN’S SINGLES FINALISTS: J. KRAMER (LEFT) 
(U.S.A.) BEING CONGRATULATED BY T. BROWN 
(u.S.A.), WHO Lost TO HIM (6—1,56—3, 6—2). 


QUEEN MARY AT WIMBLEDON: HER MAJESTY IS CHATTING WITH A. J. MOTTRAM, ONLY 


THE CHAMPION LEAPS THE NET TO RECEIVE CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE RUNNER-UP : 
BRITISH FINALIST; AND HIS PARTNER, 0. W. SIDWELL (AUSTRALIA). 


J. KRAMER (R.), WHO BEAT T. BROWN (U.S.A.) IN THE FINAL. 


A brilliant Wimbledon ended with the expected triumphs for the strong American players. All-England Plate. The King, who had not visited Wimbledon since he came as a competitor 


The Men’s and the Women’s Siggles and Doubles all went to U.S.A. Australia and America, 
in the persons of J. E. Bromwich and Miss L. Brough, won the Mixed Doubles; Polish Miss 
Jedrzejowska captured the All-England Women’s Plate, and our only British Finalist, 
A. J. Mottram (who with O. W. Sidwell (Australia) lost to Falkenburg and Kramer in the 
Men's Doubles), was beaten by E. W. Sturgess (S.A.) in the last round of the Men’s 


in 1926, presented the cup to J. Kramer, and the Queen and Princess Margaret congratulated 
him. The Duchess of Kent, President of the’ All-England Club, presented the trophy to 
the new Woman Champion, Miss M. Osborne. Our photograph of her holding the famous 
salver is, we understand, the first to be taken of a champion with her prize, which bears 
so many famous names, as it returns to the bank for safe custody when Wimbledon ends. 
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A DOUBLE ROYAL MARRIAGE IN A 
WEDDING OF THE TWO SONS 
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eee SEE SSS ge SLNGN EE 
THE DOUBLE ROYAL WEDDING GROUP IN TONGA: (CENTRE) QUEEN SALOTE OF THE 
TONGA ISLANDS, WITH HER SONS, (LEFT) THE CROWN PRINCE TUNGI, WITH HIS BRIDE, 
HALAEVALU MATA’- 
AHO; AND (RIGHT) j 


honey 
PRINCE TUI PELE- | 
8 tegeree hl June 10, was a notable day in the history of the Pacific HAKE AND nis {| [ DURING THE TONGAN CEREMONIES WHICH TOOK PLACE TWO DAYS AFTER THE CHURCH 


kingdom of Tonga. It was the wedding day of the two sons of BRIDE, MELENAITE |; SERVICE: PRINCESS MELENAITE (RIGHT, CENTRE) ADVANCING TO MEET HER HUSBAND. A 
the reigning monarch, Queen Salote Tubou. The Crown Prince, / zypoy-moHEOFO. Dipennitnipsnctinicniamnenieicianiinnmaaniineennaneanretts yrrrenevncinnenmenemenienmnannnn omnrannnarnnnnunaunnsnnnnnnannununnnnnnnanmnannnatay 
Tupouto-o-Tungi, married Halaevalu Mata’aho, daughter of the Hon. IN REAR, TH “| ‘ 


~~ ee ee ee eed ae | 
SUNT HULME nnnnnnnsacenamnnmnnnainnyy, 
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Ahome’e, Governor of the island of Ha’apai ; and his younger brother, QUEEN’s A.D.c. 
Prince Fatafehi Tui Pelehake, married Melenaite Tupou-Moheofo, 
% [Continued below, centre, = /~-~~~~~~-- 
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| TONGAN SPECTATORS - SS 
Ps . ; . } WAITING OUTSIDE THE 

ie ee “ ; : / ROYAL CHAPEL AT 
ee . - “(““ 4 NUKUALOFA FOR THE 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF TONGA, TUPOUTO-O-TUNGI, LEAVING THE { ARRIVAL OF THE TWO 
CHURCH WITH THE NEW CROWN PRINCESS, HALAEVALU MATA’AHO, } ROYAL BRIDEGROOMS 
AFTER THEIR WEDDING IN THE ROYAL CHAPEL AT NUKUALOPA. i AND THEIR BRIDES. 
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(L. To R.) 
i THE CROWN PRINCE AND HIS BRIDE; PRINCESS MELENAITE AND PRINCE TUI PELEHAKE. 
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Continued} 

niece of the Hon. Veikune, Speaker of the Tongan Parliament. The ceremonies 
were twofold. On June 10 the ceremony was performed at the Royal Chapel in 
the capital, Nukualofa, by the Rev. Roger Page, for many years head of the 
Methodist Church in Tonga; and Queen Salote is said to have watched the wedding 


. of her two sons from the Royal pew wi i i 
AFTER THE CHURCH SERVICE AT THE ROYAL CHAPEL, PRINCESS MELENAITE TUPOU- cya! P ith evident pleasure. After the wedding some 


. * 350 guests, including the British Agent, the Maori Princess Te Puea and many 

} JTTING THE WEDDING CAKE. j{; ; , . beg 
MOHEOFO, THE BRIDE OF QUEEN SALOTE'S SECOND SON, CUTTING - | epresentatives of the neighbouring Fijian and Samoan peoples, were entertained by 
EEE ph . _ 4 her Majesty in palm-covered shelters overlooking the lagoon before the Royal palace. 
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SOUTH SEA. PARADISE: THE ISLAND 
OF SALOTE, QUEEN OF TONGA. 
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Continued.) 


\ Sccamaas ieaaeek deere, ruler, over 6 ft. tall, and in 1945 she was created Dame Grand Cross 

Be Po ‘ 3 : m 3 \ WEDDING, DRESSED IN of the British Empire to mark the contribution she and her subjects 

me | \ = ; ie a. \ \ SATIN, ADORNED WITH had made to the Empire's war effort. Despite the fact that the 
{Avayqqnvearevvcvtvereevsecevarvestengacunnnenstan asaactenteucacestaseeertetenernneesattetnnaeattnatUtanneny  stueuerveeaeU ret eneNT renee sateseeN Ta TN ETNNNMETTANeTTNNNNTTU ANNETTE TTT ee TT TNT NNT NNT TNT NENNN Neen NNN TINNNT FLOWERS AND WITH sass rinci li : 

= * it smiauha: oleis'eta tienes aaivaieie ra : 3 Wp \ cHRYSANTHEMUMS IN | responsibility for the defence of the Pp pality is solely Great 

) Y \ Gw CROWN PRINCE OF TONGA: HALAEVALU MATA’AHO, ¥ | gasxers FASHIONED Britain’s, in 1939 the islanders decided to devote the whole of the 
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WITH HER BRIDESMAIDS AND HER FATHER, THE HON. AHOME’E, THE GOVERNOR OF HA’APAI, | \ FROM SHELLS, kingdom’s resources to the cause of the Allies. A force was formed, 
v . . 
. which for its first year served without pay or allowances, barracks 


7 _ : ; af ape aS being built by the free gift of the people. The total population is 

: 5 estimated at about 40,000, and they raised the sum of £100,000 
a — % which was devoted to the purchase of two Spitfires. The Tongan 
eo sd “hg forces fought with distinction in the Solomon Islands engagements. 
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w 2 ’ “ae SL, ie ‘ t IN CEREMONIAL NATIVE 

, \ COSTUME, THE TWO 

\ TONGAN PRINCES LEAV- 

\ ING THE PALACE TO ' 


MEET THEIR’ BRIDES . R. G. PAGE 

FOR THE SECOND (AND,\ \ READING THE SERVICE TO CROWN PRINCE TUNGI AND HIS 

NATIVE) CEREMONY. | \ BRIDE, HALAEVALU MATA’AHO, (CENTRE) THE BRIDE’S FATHER. } 
Wy w 
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\" SOME OF THE VAST ARRAY OF ROAST PIGS WHICH FORMED PART OF THE TONGAN } 
FEAST TO CELEBRATE THE WEDDING OF THE TWO SONS OF QUEEN SALOTE. 
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Two days later the wedding ceremony was repeated in native fashion. The brides, 
wearing feathered garments and wrapped about with fine mats, and the bridegrooms, 
dressed in tapa decorated with leaves and scented flowers, were helped on to a dais 
of mats piled to a height of 6 ft. Presents of mats, tapa, kava roots and pigs were 
exchanged with full formality, and then followed the elaborate kava ceremony which a RR SE eR a 
was the key feature of the Tongan wedding. The Tonga, or Friendly Islands, are " prepaRING ROYAL KAVA FOR THE KAVA CEREMONY, THE LAST AND MOST ELABORATE ™“ 
an independent kingdom and a protectorate of Great Britain. They are ruled by ) oF THE RITUALS OF THE WEDDING OF THE TWO PRINCES, TUNGI AND TUI PELEHAKE. 
Queen Salote, who succeeded her father in 1918. She is a majestic and well-loved . aie 

[Continued above, right. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 


SPORTING AND OTHER OCCASIONS. 


WIN THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP 
AT HENLEY: F. Lt. WHALLEY (CAPTAIN), FOLLOWED BY THE 
REST OF HIS CREW, RECEIVING THE CUP FROM LADY HAMBLEDEN. 


The 1947 Henley Royal yatta will be ions remembered for the complete 
College, Cam , in the Grand Chal 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
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time 
Regatta. was the first time Jesus College had won the Grand since 1885 


rs 
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FINAL DAY AT HENLEY: BEDFORD scHooL (RIGHT) 
TAKING THE LEAD TO WIN THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
CUP FROM SHREWSBURY BY ONE LENGTH. 
Bedford School won the Princess Elizabeth Cup for the ouand 
r when defeated Shrewsbury by one length 
3 lid race ; aad wee Od cay 

I 


trophy. The world-famous 

in 1839; the length of the 

course has always been a little more than a mile-and-a-quarter, 

but it was not until 1 that the present straight course, 

favouring neither Le gw came into being. | F Henley trophies 
nations. 


Henley Regatta was 





MR. FRED DALY. 
Bag Irishman to win 
Golf Champi 





A PARTY IN CELEBRATION OF AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE DAY: MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS AND HIS FAMILY. 
. Lewis 
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WINNER OF THE DIAMOND SCULLS AT 
HENLEY : MR. JOHN B. KELLY (U.S.A.). 


Mr. John B. Kelly, of Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
coveted Diamond at Henley 


THE 


PEOPLE IN 
NOTABILITIES AND NEWS ITEMS. 


THAMES 
COXSWAIN OF THE KENT SCHOOL (U.S.A.), 
BEEN PRESENTED WITH THE CUP 


Jury 12, 1947 
THE PUBLIC EYE: 


cur GOES TO AMERICA: W. L. CHAPMAN, 


AFTER HE HAD 
FOR HIS CREW. 


Kent School (U.S.A.) were considerably too fast for Tabor Academy (U.S.A.), 


This was his second attempt; last year he was 

runner-up. He led Fronsdal the way. Our 

photograph shows Mr. John B. Kelly with the 
Diamond Sculls and Gold Cup. 
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MR. P. T. LEWIS. MR. G. C. HOYER-MILLAR. 
Mr. Peter T. Lewis is the captain of the Eton Cricket XI. 
which was due to play Harrow at Lord’s on July 11 


and 12. He is the wicket- but is also a useful 
bat. The captain of the Harrow XI., Mr. Gurth 
Christian Hoyer-Millar, like the Eton captain, keeps 
wicket for the school. He is seventeen and will be at 








the Science Museu: 
July 14. One of Britain’s 


Stall. Went to the outstanding Physical 
ists ; work 


Far East as Asst. Chief 
of Staff to Lord Mount- 
batten, 1943. inted 


to command new 
School of Combined “ 
“1946, 
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whom they defeated in the final of the Thames Cup at Henley b: 
in 7 min. 22 sec. 


y two 
Kent School, by their victory, avenged the defeat that Tabor 
i 939, when the two had appeared in the final 
schools have now won the cup three times. 


ae i me 
ETON COLLEGE WIN THE ASHBURTON SHIELD AT 
BISLEY : WINNERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS RIFLE 
CHAMPIONSHIP WITH AN AGGREGATE OF 517. 

Eton College won the Ashburton Shield at Bisley on July 3; 
it was the first time that they had won the pionship 

since 1923 and the school’s eighth win since the Aabbaiton 
was instituted in 1861. Last year Eton came third, with 460, 


; this year Eton’s winning 

aggregate was 517. .F. Tedder, Chief 

of the Air Staff, distributed the Ashburton and other public- 
school prizes on the range. 
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A RECENT VISITOR TO LONDON: M. HERRIOT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
M. Herriot returned to Paris on July 4 after spending three 
days in London as the guest of the British Government. He 
had Been Cantted im Sis copesty ity of President of the National 


i 
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THE SYLVAN SETTING OF THE ROYAL GARDEN PARTIES: A VIEW OF THE LAKE IN THE GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Garden, planted in 1609 to encourage the native silk industry. Presentation Garden 
Parties have been held this year, but the last two, fixed for July 10 and July 25 


Londoners catching a glimpse of the Buckingham Palace Gardens from the top of a bus, 
respectively, are “ ordinary " as opposed to “ presentation” parties. 


or guests who wander across the lawns and admire the flowers, do not’ probably realise 
that the grounds extend over forty acres. The site was originally James I.’s Mulberry 
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STERN DEFENCE IN THE THIRD TEST: 
ENGLAND v.SOUTH AFRICA AT OLD TRAFFORD. 


snmmanacensvsvevennnree 


FIRST BLOOD IN THE THIRD TEST MATCH: ALAN MELVILLE, SOUTH AFRICA’S CAPTAIN, 
CAUGHT BY HUTTON OFF GLADWIN AFTER MAKING 17. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF OLD TRAFFORD ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE THIRD TEST MATCH, WITH THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
SOUTH AFRICA MADE 278 FOR SIX IN COLD AND VIOLENTLY WINDY WEATHER. 
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BATTING. 
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THE SECOND OF CRANSTON'’S WICKETS IN THE THIRD TEST (HIS FIRST APPEARANCE AS 
A TEST CRICKETER): ©. C. DAWSON BOWLED FOR I RUN. 


A cold and blustery wind which often blew the bails from the wickets and drove the players 
to wear sweaters, and the spectators overcoats, marked the opening day's play in the 
Third Test Match at Old Trafford, Manchester, on July 5. Alan Melville, South Africa's 
captain, won the toss for the second time and chose to bat. His own personal luck, which 
has contributed a little to the magnificent scores he has made against England this season, 


A 
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. D. NOURSE’S WICKET FALLS AFTER A SPARKLING START, AS YARDLEY AT SHORT LEG TAKES A 


CATCH OFF CRANSTON’S BOWLING. NOURSE MADE 23, INCLUDING I0 IN ONE OVER OFF EDRICH. 
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THE END OF THE SECOND- WICKET STAND WHICH ADDED 93: 


. ws" 
renee 
BOWLED BY EDRICH AFTER MAKING 62. 


D. DYER, 


Stet . eee oe es 
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THE TOP SCORER OF THE FIRST DAY’S PLAY IN THE THIRD TEST MATCH: 
MITCHELL PUTTING A BALL FROM BARNETT THROUGH THE SLIPS, 


BRUCE 
HE MADE 80. 


failed him on this occasion, and his was the first wicket to fall, after he had made 17 runs. 
The newcomer, Dyer, and Mitchell, however, Stayed together until 125, when Dyer was 
bowled by Edrich for 62. Mitchell made 80 before being run out on a smart return by 
Hutton. Nourse made a rapid 23 and Viljoen was 66 not out at the close of play. England's 
newcomers, Cranston and Gladwin, took three of the six wickets which fell for 278. 
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THE ROYAL SHOW 


2 
ae 


240,323 VISITORS. 


HE first Annual Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England to be 

held since 1939 took place at Lincoln from 
July 1-4 and drew 240,323 visitors, a figure 
not far off the impressive total of a quarter 
of a million, and one which beats by 22,343 
the previous record, set up in Manchester 
in 1897. The exhibits in what has been 
termed ‘“ Britain's Farm Shop Window” 
illustrated the results of the Government's 
price policies, as there was a preponderance 
of dairy and dual-purpose cattle over beef. 


His Majesty, who with the Queen visited the 
[Continued opposite. 


AT LINCOLN. 


Continued.) 
Show on July 2, had two awards for cattle. 


Other Royal personages who attended were 
Princess Alice and the Earl of Athlone, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. The 
last-named went on July 3 and the Duke, with 
Sir Archibald Weigall, President of the Show, 
rode through the cattle and machinery 
sections. On this page we reproduce photo- 
graphs of some of the winning exhibits in 
various classes. Inquiries for cattle and 
sheep have come from many countries, in- 
cluding Palestine, Jamaica, Cyprus, Southern 
Rhodesia and South America, and an Italian 
delegation was interested in sheep and pigs. 


It is announced that next year the Royal 
Show will be held at York on July 6, 7, 8and 9. 
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\ (R.) IST PRIZE, CHAMPION; SUPREME 
\ CHAMPION : MR. PENTECOST’S ABERDEEN 
\ ANGUS BULL, ‘‘ ERIDON OF HARVIESTOUN.” 
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\ (L.) 1ST PRIZE AND CHAMPION : CANEWDON FARM’S 
\ - \ 
\ PERCHERON FILLY, “‘CANEWDON WHISPER. \ ee 
t 
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\ (R.) IST PRIZE, CHAMPION; WINNER OF THE 
SUFFOLK SOCIETY'S CORONATION CUP: MR. W. C. 
t 
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SAUNDERS’ SUFFOLK STALLION, ““NAUNTON PR \ 
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IST PRIZE AND CHAMPION AND RESERVE SUPREME CHAMPION 


IST PRIZE, CHAMPIO} AND SUPREME { IST PRIZE AND CHAMPION: MR. STUART PAUL’S SIX-YEAR-OLD } 
\ CHAMPION: MR. H, B, BRANDT’S SUSSEX \ RED POLL COW, “‘ KIRTON SAPPHIRE,’ ALSO IN THE WINNING GROUP 
THE HEREFORDS WERE OF OUTSTANDING QUALITY. \ BULL, ‘‘KAYBOURNE NELSON,” \ AND UNBEATEN THIS YEAR. 
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\ 
\ IST PRIZE AND CHAMPION: THE LIMESTONE FARMING COMPANY LTD.’S KENT 
\ OR ROMNEY MARSH SHEARLING RAM, 


IST PRIZE AND CHAMPION AND SUPREME CHAMPION : MESSRS. ALEXANDER 
AND ANGELL’S LARGE WHITE BOAR, “‘ TRING CHAMPION BOY 127H. 
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A CONCENTRATION CAMP BECOMES A MEMORIAL: THE “ STAIRWAY OF DEATH” 
HAUSEN, WITH PILGRIMS CLIMBING IT IN PROCESSION AFTER THE HANDING-OVER CEREMONY. 
The former German concentration camp at Mauthausen was recently handed over to the Austrian Govern- 
ment as a memorial to the EERSEE case ef sovumtees actions ene died Umea, Seni 
Occupation forces, the Austrian Cabinet and former inmates of the camp took part in the ceremony. 
The concentration vg & was built at the top of a granite quarry, the two being connected by the “ stair- 
way of death.” At the of a hard day’s work, the weakened prisoners were forced to carry a heavy 
stone up the flight of 186 and any who broke down or stumbled were killed immediately by the 
guards in charge of the working-parties. 


AT MAUT- 


PAYING TRIBUTE TO THE 122,706 VICTIMS WHO DIED IN 
MAUTHAUSEN CONCENTRATION CAMP: A SECTION OF THE 
LARGE AUDIENCE AT THE HANDING-OVER CEREMONY. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL SUNDAY BUS STRIKE IN LONDON: A VIEW OF THE DESERTED BUS 
LINES AT VICTORIA STATION TERMINUS ON JULY 6. 


bus workers of the 
and-a-half rates of pay for Sunday 
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THE DIVISION OF THE JAPANESE NAVY AMONG THE ALLIES 
LUCK OF THE DRAW”: 
ROYAL NAVY MAKING THE DRAW IN TOKIO. 


Recently a ship was towed into Calcutta with oGmnat propeller. 
A London Airport and 
the public as a Halifax bomber) for a three-days 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
NEWS EVENTS IN BRITAIN, AND ABROAD. 
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COLLAPSED LIKE A PACK OF CARDS: ONE OF TWO BIG AIR-RAID SHELTERS BLOWN UP 
IN BERLIN RECENTLY BY BRITISH SAPPERS; THE ACTUAL EXPLOSION BEING ILLUSTRATED 
IN OUR ISSUE OF JULY 5. 
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A QUICK WAY OF DEALING WITH TERRORIST PROPAGANDA : 
BRITISH POLICE BURNING IRGUN BANNERS. 
Our photograph was taken in Tel Aviv and depicts the occasion when 
members of the terrorist anisation, Irgun Zvai Leumi, suspended 
propaganda banners from the Lg ew wires. British police soon 
disposed of them by using a torch, to a long pole, to set them 
alight, much to the amusement of the spectators. 
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NOT A TORPEDO-CARRYING AIRCRAFT, BUT A HALTON FREIGHTER BEING LOADED WITH 
A SHIP’S PROPELLER-SHAFT FOR DELIVERY IN INDIA. 


“shaft and a replacement was necessary. 
loaded into a Halton. Freighter (better known to 


journey to India—a savi in time and cost hitherto 
unknown in this class of ship repair. ” : 


new shaft was made, taken to 





A GIANT FLYING-BOAT UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
HAS A WING-SPAN 





RESEMBLING THE *TWEEN-DECKS OF A LINER: THE INTERIOR OF THE SHETLAND; 


SHOWING THE LONG CENTRAL CORRIDOR AND STEPS LEADING 
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TO THE COCKPIT. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST FLYING-BOAT: THE SHORT-SARO SHETLAND, WHICH IS NEARING COMPLETION AT ROCHESTER. 


There is much discussion in aviation circles about the future of Britain’s biggest 
flying-boat, the Short-Saro Shetland, which is almost finished and may be launched 
this month. The Government have destined it for ‘‘ long-range research and 
development,” but in many quarters it is felt that it should go into quantitative 
production for airline operations. Should this occur, it is estimated that each 


aircraft would cost approximately £500,000. This huge machine is twice as heavy 
as anything yet constructed in this country. The four Bristol engines give it a 
maximum speed of 267 -m.p.h. over a range of 4650 miles. This flying-boat, which 
is being built by Short Bros., at Rochester, is the second prototype. The first 
prototype, constructed during the war, caught fire and burnt out at its moorings. 
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HE Admiralty has made available two 
volumes, for 1942 and 1943, of trans- 
lations of documents known as the “ Fuehrer 
Conferences ” from the German naval archives. 
They were captured by British and American 
intelligence officers ; and some of the trans- 
lations have been made by the Admiralty, 
others by the U.S. Navy Department. These 
volumes are not published, which is a pity ; 
for they might well have become “ best 
sellers.” ‘‘ Fuehrer Conferences" were staff meetings 
between Hitler and his service leaders of which notes 
were taken at the time, to be written up afterwards. The 
editors have cut out or summarised minor details, leaving 
the main features clearer than they would have been if 
encumbered by the verbosities of the German originals. 
The material is of particular interest to British readers 
and must afford them a considerable measure of 
comfort. In general the part played by Britain 
in the war may seem overshadowed by that 
of the United States and Russia, but as regards 
the war with Germany in the naval sphere this 
was by no means the case, certainly not in the 
years concerned. There is talk of the submarine 
war against America; phases of the war with 
Russia, as regards the Baltic and still more the 
Black Sea, are discussed at some of the meetings 
recorded ; but nine-tenths of the material of these 
volumes has to do with the war at sea against 
Britain. For Raeder, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy until January 30, 1943, and his successor, 
Dénitz, Britain was the enemy, whether the subject 
of the talks and reports were attack or defence. 
The story opens with the preparations for 
the passage of the Scharnhorsi, Gneisenau, and 
Prince Eugen from Brest to Norway. The back- 
ground to this move was not merely the certainty 
that, by the law of averages, the ships must 
eventually be put out of action by the R.A.F. if 
they remained long enough at Brest. , Their 
destination was, in part, determined by what 
seems to have been an obsession of Hitler’s, that 
the Allies would attempt the re-conquest of 
Norway with Swedish co-operation. That curious 
mystic element in him made him describe Norway 
as a “zone of destiny’ for Germany and demand 
unconditional obedience to all his measures for 
its protection. And this anxiety for Norway 
constantly reappears. It is true that the 
concentration of the greater part of the major 
units of the German Navy on the Norwegian 
coast was by no means a negative policy. Here 
these ships were well placed for raids into the 
Atlantic, and even better placed to intercept the 
convoys to Russia. At the same time, however, 
it is clear that he regarded them as, first and 
foremost, an insurance policy for the safety of 
Norway, and that his intense interest in this 
subject was balanced by a relative failure to 
appreciate the effects of sea power in relation 
to the Mediterranean. 

Hitler’s estimate of British reaction to the 
passage of the “‘ Brest Group” up Channel was 
nevertheless as correct as it was uncomplimentary, 
and makes sorry reading from our point of view. 
Raeder was obviously nervous, and the responsible 
airman, Lieut.-General Jeschonnek, 
could not guarantee complete air 
protection. Hitler did not believe 
that the British could take decisions 
rapidly enough to meet the emer- 
gency. We know from ,the report 
of the Board of Enquiry (Cmnd. 
6775), unsatisfactory as it is in 
some respects, that the Admiralty 
expected the warships to leave 
Brest, and was convinced that they 
would not go out into the Atlantic 
and make their way to a safer 
station north about; they would 
attempt to pass through the 
Channel for several reasons—above 
all, to avail themselves of the air 
cover which could be provided on 
that route alone. Sheer bad luck 
on our side contributed to this 
remarkable feat on the German 
side, but there is also to be taken 
into account a faulty system of 
patrolling from the air and a failure 
of air co-operation in the attack 
on the squadron, notably as regards 
protection of the Swordfish naval 
aircraft. One can perceive that 
Raeder considered it to be an 
important part of his mission to 
instruct the Fihrer in the principles 
of sea power. And if one studies 
these documents, sometimes bare 
and frigid as they appear at first 
sight, one can obtain an interesting 
view of the relations of Raeder 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
HITLER AND THE GERMAN NAVY, 1942-1943. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


with the remark that “anyone who believes that 
he can do better than the Fiihrer is silly.” Where Hitler 
disagreed with his naval advisers he was sometimes wrong, 
and wrong in big and essential matters. This does not 
alter the fact that he saw many things outside their vision 
in the general conduct of the war on all fronts, with its 
political and economic background. On the whole, he 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN MEMORIAL CHAPEL FURNISHINGS. 





















































THE NATION'S TRIBUTE TO THOSK WHO FELL IN 
THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: 


ITS FURNISHINGS én situ, 
The photograph above shows the Baitle of 
Britain Chapel with its furnishings in situ. 


The 
altar, of English walnut, has been des’ by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A., and 
oe cokes mee De suen Se seve einer Gee 

now flanked by the sculptu: figures repre- 
senting Arthur St. George, the work 
of Mr. A. F. H » also illustrated 
2 are carved in walnut and face 





and painted window 
are illustrated in detail and fully described on 
pages 41, 44 and 45 in this issue. 
had a remarkable conception of the order 
of priorities. Generally speaking, too, he 
proved helpful and reasonable in meeting 
their demands, and when these were 
refused, there was, as a rule, a solid reason 
for his decision not tosupport them. One 
of his most fatal mistakes was his post- 
ponement of the invasion of Malta until 
too late, but his patience over the Italian 
situation at the time of the Allied invasion 
of Sicily and Italy probably paid Germany 
in the long run. 

In naval matters the factors ever 
foremost in his mind were the submarine 
offensive in the Atlantic and the inter- 
ception of the convoys to Russia. In the 
former respect his aim was to sink ships 
faster than they could be built. Whether 
they were British or American, the result 
of success would be to paralyse Britain by 





and Dénitz with the Fihrer, and 
the characters of the two men. 

Raeder possessed the broader 
vision, but Dénitz was equally 
competent professionally and ap- 
parently more energetic. He was also on better terms with 
Hitler, and this had the effect of giving him more prestige 
and preventing opposition to his plans and suggestions by 
others, such as Géring. Raeder doubted the judgment of the 
Fihrer, whereas Dénitz came under his spell. On one 
occasion he appended a rhapsodical note about “ the 
enormous strength which the Fibrer radiates,” concluding 


A SCULPTURED FIGURE IN WALNUT 

REPRESENTING ST. GEORGE, BY A. F. 

HARDIMAN, R.A., WHICH WILL FORM 
PART OF THE ALTAR. 


cutting off her supplies. As regards Russia, 
he recognised that the Arctic convoys 
exercised a highly important effect upon 
the land war in Russia. There’ could 
be no stronger argument in favour of 
British claims for the value of the convoys and no better 
answer to occasional belittlement of them in the Russian 
Press than the place which they fill in these conferences. 
It was the failure of the attack of December 31, 1942, on 
the convoy which reached Murmansk intact, that led to one 
of his most celebrated brainstorms, to his decision to de- 
commission his big ships, and to the supersession of Raeder by 


THE COMPANION FIGURE TO ST. GEORGE: 
A STATUETTE OF KING ARTHUR. 
THE TWO FIGURES WILL FLANK THE 
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Dénitz. The latter, using his greater influence 
over Hitler, subsequently succeeded in saving 
the Tirpitz and the Scharnhorst from the fate 
reserved for them, though Hitler ended up with 
the grumble that his admiral would come back 
to him in six months’ time and admit that he 
had been right in his original intention. It 
was the lack of balance rather than the lack 
of strength which prevented the German Navy 
from being as effective as it might have 
been; but even so, it cannot be denied that the big ships 
exercised an important effect upon the course of the war. 

It is interesting to note that as late as the middle of 
March the Germans did not despair of saving the situation 
in Tunisia. As one reads Hitler’s comments on the 
Mediterranean at this period, and his foresight of the fate 
of Italy, one begins to consider that he is here at his best. 
Then suddenly the old obsession crops up again : 
he refuses the request of Dénitz to transfer a 
flotilla of E-boats from the Norwegian base of 
Bédé to the Mediterranean, because he considers 
that “‘ the presence of E-boats in Norway is still 
essential.” Such a judgment, at a moment when the 
fate of the war was to a large extent being decided 
in the Mediterranean, was indeed extraordinary. 
Otherwise, however, he kept his head in this difficult 
phase, when Italy was on the verge of collapse and 
the fortunes of the Battle of the Atlantic were 
turning against Germany. It is not easy to decide 
whether he was right or wrong in his refusal to 
abandon the Aegean, as Dénitz and the military 
commander, Field Marshal von Weichs, demanded. 
Militarily, there could be no doubt that this would 
have been desirable by the end of September 1943, 
but as Hitler pointed out, the political effect of 
withdrawal from Crete and the. Dodecanese upon 
Germany’s South-Eastern allies, and even more 
upon Turkey, would have been disastrous. When 
Dénitz advocated the laying of new mines—it is 
not quite clear whether these were acoustic or 
pressure, a new type of both being then in pro- 
duction—Hitler warned him about the carelessness 
of the Luftwaffe in mine-laying. If it made a mis- 
take, he said, and dropped them where the British 
could find them, they would be copied and dropped 
in the Baltic. ‘‘ Then we are through.” Right or 
wrong, this was the argument of a far-seeing man. 

By September Dénitz was ready for a renewal 
of the submarine offensive in the Atlantic, which 
had been virtually broken off owing to mounting 
losses. He had a new box of tricks for the purpose : 
the mines mentioned above, and the even more 
important acoustic torpedo, together with a good 
anti-aircraft gun mounted in the U-boat. He had 
also used his influence to improve relations between 
the Navy and the Luftwaffe, and had provided 
better air support for the submarines than had 
hitherto been available, but he was still worried 
because the Luftwaffe’s building programme was 
not suitable for the purpose of co-operation. He 
recognised that the easy days for the U-boats were 
gone for ever, and that the task ahead was a grim 
one. Affairs in Southern Russia were also taking 
an ugly shape that autumn. At a conference held 
on October 25 the work of the Navy in the defence 
of the Crimea and, if it should have to be evacuated, 
in the withdrawal of its garrison, 
was discussed. It is remarkable 
what good use the Germans made 
of trifling naval strength, backed 
by air support, to dominate the 
Black Sea. They had only a hand- 
ful of submarines, E-boats, artillery 
lighters, and mine-sweepers, with 
less than 28,000 tons of merchant 
shipping, supplemented by landing 
craft, barges, and all types of small 
craft effective only in reasonably 
good weather, but they certainly 
made the most of them. 

The year 1943 ended with a 
naval reverse. On December 20 
Dénitz informed Hitler that the 
Scharnhorst, accompanied by 
destroyers; would attack the next 
Arctic convoy if the prospects of 
success were good. On the night 
of the 26th the Scharnhorst was 
sunk off the North Cape. The 
lesson for us from Hitler’s dealings 
with his navy would seem to be that 
the modernist outlook, prevalent 
enough in our own country during 
the war and since, towards the 
capital ship, the tendency to believe 
that the air arm alone will suffice 
for all the old needs of sea power, 
was altogether premature, and 
should even now not be adopted 
without extreme caution and the 
strongest possible proof. If Hitler 
had followed the advice which he 
received from Raeder and which 
he at one time seemed disposed to 
adopt, to create aircraft-carriers 
and enforce the co-operation of 
the Luftwaffe with the Navy, the 
British and American task would have been rendered 
much more difficult. There are all. sorts of interesting 
points in these conferences, such as collaboration with 
Japan, man-power, fuel supply, effects of bombing—Ruhr 
production had been diminished by only 8 per cent, in 
September 1943—but the outstanding lessons are in the 
principles of sea power. 
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N.B.—The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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GRACES THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


THE SILVER ALTAR CANDLESTICKS WHICH STAND ON EITHER 


SIDE OF THE ALTAR CROSS (SHOWN 
OF BALUSTER DESIGN AND 2 FT. 2 
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THE SILVER CROSS WHICH STANDS ON THE ALTAR IN THE NEWLY 
DEDICATED BATTLE OF BRITAIN MEMORIAL CHAPEL IN WESTMINSTER 


ONE OF THE TWO PARTS OF THE ALTAR RAIL, 3 FT. HIGH 
AND 3 FT. 9 IN. WIDE, SILVER ON AN EBONY PLINTH, WITH 
VELVET IN THE CAPPING AND PILASTER PANELS, 


ONE OF THE PAIR OF 
WHICH FLANK THE ALTAR 
BRITAIN MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


SILVER CANDELABRA 
IN THE BATTLE OF 
6 FT. 8 IN. HIGH. 


ABBEY. 5 FT. 7 IN. HIGH, OF SILVER AND CRYSTAL. 


Elsewhere in this issue we show various views of the new R.A.F. Memorial Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, the dedication of which to the memory of those airmen of the Allied 
Forces who fell in the Battle of Britain his Majesty arranged to attend on July 10. Here 
‘we show the silver furnishings which have been specjally designed for the Chapel, and the 
altar in it, by Mr. J. Seymour Lindsay, F.S.A., in, collaboration with Professor A. E. 
Richardson, R.A. Mr. Seymour Lindsay, who is an official of the Ministry of Works and 
a specialist in architectural and ecclesiastical metalwork, is also responsible for the design 
of the wrought-iron lectern which supports the great Roll of Honour and which can be 


seen in the special drawing on pages 42 and 43. The design of the silver is in general 
Italianate in character to bring it into keeping with the medizval metalwork with which it 
is in close proximity. The various pieces are of solid sterling silver without any gilding. In 
the case of the altar cross, the cross itself, with its scroll design in low relief, springs from a 
ball of crystal and is decorated with crystal. The. altar rail has an ebony plinth, and the 
front and back panels of the pilasters and capping are,covered with wine-coloured velvet. 
In the pierced frieze on the capping can be seen the R.A.F. emblem. The rail itself 
consists of a double balustrade and the two parts are linked by a silk cord with a silver clasp. 
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O.B.E. (Mil.), M.C., should be placed in or next to 


The funds necessary for the completion of this great monument to the 














and that the Roll of Honour given by a then-anonymous donor, 
“by their prowess and by their devotion" 








Henry VII.’s Chapel for the purpose, and it was arranged that the window in 
the east wall shattered by a German bomb in 1940 should be fitted with stained 


glass depicting the armorial bearings of all the Squadrons which took part in 
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THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
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incomparable 


beneath are half-angels 
The niches on the 
founder of the Abbey: 


’ 


the altar and its beautiful 
and fine century-old Tabriz 


The building itself is a supremely fine example of Tudor 
roof reproduces the 


In each side wall are three canopied niches 
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“GOTHIC ENGLAND”: By JOHN HARVEY.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


IME was when all medieval art was generally 

- supposed to be anonymous, or even communally 
produced: as though our ancestors were as 
automatic in producing their unequalled and 
varied cathedrals as bees are in producing their 
useful, but extremely monotonous, combs. It 
was a preposterous theory: even a folk-song, 
however many additions or corruptions of it 
may be produced, must have an individual 
origin for its words and its music ; committees 
may do all sorts of things, but they cannot 
compose works of art. The fact that the 
medizvals did not use terms like “ architect ”’ 
and “ sculptor,”’ and drew no firm line between 
a house-painter and a master of wall-painting 
or stained glass, misled people: they did not 
realise that in the Gothic period Christopher 
Wren would have been called a master-mason,~ 
Grinling Gibbons a carpenter, and Joshua 
Reynolds @ painter-stainer. Even the money- 
payments recorded tended to’ mislead those 
who did not constantly bear in mind _ the 
secular inflation of our currency, which still 
continues: they read, with astonishment, that 
a man was content to receive a wage of 
6s. 8d. a week, forgetting that with beer at 
less than a farthing a pint, and other things 





A WOODEN ROOF OF WONDERFUL AND FINISHED CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP, CONSTRUCTED ABOUT 1460: NEEDHAM MARKET CHURCH. 
Photograph by the late Brian C. Clayton. 


in proportion, a man could live like a fighting-cock 
on that. 

All this has now gone by the board ; the researches 
of our own day will lead intelligent schoolboys of the 
next generation (knowledge takes a long time to 
percolate into an educational system) to be as familiar 
with the names of the great architects, wood-workers, 
sculptors, painters and musicians as they now are 
with those of Langland and Chaucer, Gower, Hoccleve 
and Skelton. And there will be a shift also in the 
attitude towards general history. Long ago J. R. 
Green and others deliberately tried to get away from 
the obsession with campaigns and victories and to 
concentrate upon the daily life of people at large. 
But they still tended to underrate the importance of 
the arts in the Middle Ages; they still were inclined 
to the Great Myth of Progress and an almost un- 
mitigated admiration of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance—which latter, with its textbooks of 
classical design for dilettanti, murdered the noble 
native creation of English Gothic; and they still 
tended to think that the successful warrior kings were 
greater than those who did not shine in the wars. 
Green did recognise, for instance, Richard II.’s efforts 
after peace with France, which, had it been secured, 
would have altered the destinies not merely of the 
two countries, but of all Europe, which was bleeding 
in internecine quarrels while Oriental paganism was 
steadily encroaching. But Green might have been 
astonished at the peroration of Mr. Harvey (who 
takes the same view of some of the “ weak kings” 
as Chesterton took in that extraordinary “‘ Short 
History of England,” which contained so few detailed 
facts, scarcely any dates, but so much truth), in which 
he raises Richard II. to an eminence higher even than 
that of Heary III. or Henry VI., two other geniuses 
of that brilliant Plantagenet line. 

“If war,” says Mr. Harvey, “is to be avoided, it 
must be by the rulers,of the peoples ; the whole course 





*“ Gothic England: A Survey of National Culture, 1300-1550." 
By John Harvey. 176 Plates and Figures, 6 in Colour. (Batsford ; 21s.) 


of history cannot show an example of the working of 
machinery whereby a democracy has avoided war. Once 





WOOD-CARVING OF THE 
SCHOOL OF WILLIAM 
AND HUGH HERLAND: A 
MISERICORD (¢. 1375) 
_ REPRESENTING THE FALL 
OF PRIDE, IN LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. 
(Photograph by Courtesy of 
Mr. S. Smith, Lincoln.) 
Hugh Herland, the designer 
of the Westminster Hall roof, 
and his father William, 
“must be regarded as the 
originators of the fully 
developed type of canopied 
quire-stall ; the famous series 
at Lincoln ... bear in 
almost every part unmis- 
takable traces of the Herland 
touch.” 
Reproductions on this page 
from the book “Gothic Eng- 
land” ; by Courtesy of the 
Publishers, B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 





WORK BY A GREAT ENGLISH SCULPTOR OF THE MID-FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY : JOHN MASSINGHAM’S SAINT AND ANGEL (1447-50) 
IN THE BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL, WARWICK. 
Photograph by Courtesy of Mr. F. H. Crossley, F.S.A. 


John Massingham (ff. 1409-50), who worked in both wood and stone, 
is described as one of the great sculptors of his time and a not unworthy 


contemporary of Donatello. His work can be identified in the Beau- 
champ Chapel, Eton Parish Church and All Souls College, and he may 
possibly have worked on Henry V.’s chantry in Westminster Abbey. 
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to guide the of Medterral Sabetca. ate! is the biographer 

i of Henry Yevele, the Master Mason to 

peoples 7” Richard II., has written many con- 


peace. Here tributions to architectural and antiquarian 
lies the periodicals. 

greatest indictment of the Middle Ages as a 
whole ; they brought down their own towering 
structure in ruins by continued and fruitless 
war, and for this many kings must be held 
responsible. Many, but not all. Edward L., 
Edward III., the Black Prince, all were warriors, 
all fell short of success in so far as they 
relied upon war as an instrument of policy. 
Yet in Richard II. we have the spiritual 
ancestor of Edward VII., and Richard, who 
has no title, might well bear that of the 





THE NAVE ROOF IN DITCHEAT CHURCH, SOMERSET, CON- 
STRUCTED ABOUT 1470-90: A NOBLE EXAMPLE OF ITS KIND. 
Photograph by the late Brian C. Clayton. 


Peacemaker. Under him English civilisation, English 
culture, English art reached their highest peak ; 
under his sceptre the clouds of war were being rolled 
away from England, from France, and from Western 
Europe ; in his person the beneficent doctrine of divine 
right regained a great portion of its lost power. Dray- 
ton asked concerning the victor of Agincourt, who 
once more plunged France and England into blood 
and misery, when England should again see such a 
King Harry? After several centuries of bitter and 
repeated lessons from which we fail to learn, is it 
not more pertinent to ask: Where can we find again 
such a King Richard?" This will come as a shock 
to those whose notions of the King are drawn from 
the melancholy, self-pitying poet in Shakespeare’s play. 

Judgment in the book is constantly independent ; 
there is no visible tendency to whitewash the defects 
of the Middle Ages; the facts speak for themselves. 
We have no right to boast. Froissart recorded and 
deplored the Black Prince’s crime at Limoges, but 
what would he have thought of Buchenwald and 
Lidice, air raids and the atom-bomb, gas warfare 
and unrestricted submarine warfare ? He saw 
Edward III. take and condemn his innocent Burghers 
of Calais ; where, in recent years, would he have found 
a’ Philippa saving hostages’ lives by throwing herself 
at Hitler’s feet? The richness of the book is such 
that, when one has finished it, one feels as though 
one has read several volumes. The author’s unusual 
range of enthusiasms and knowledge is one reason. 
Architecture is his main theme, but he is equally 
ardent about the other arts. On music he is especially 
good. England led the world, and in John Dunstable 
produced one of the world’s greatest artists. This 
book might well lead some musical scholar to devote 
years to research into Dunstable and his works, the 
MSS. of which are mostly abroad. 

The illustrations are numerous and beautiful. 
Many readers will revisit cathedrals, churches and 
palaces with added pleasure when they are able to 
“give a name” to the authors of their various parts 
and adornments. 
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A STEREOSCOPE: “DEEP PICTURES.” 


Drawincs By our Spreciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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BINOCULAR VISION : THE LEFT EYE SEES 
MORE OF THE LEFT OF AN OBJECT, AND THE 
RIGHT EYE SEES MORE OF THE RIGHT. 











THE CAMERA FOR “‘ DEEP PICTURES” MOVES THROUGH AN 
ARC OF 16 DEGREES WHILE EXPOSING FOR 3 SECONDS. 
THE SELECTOR SCREEN 1S PIVOTED TO ENSURE 











A RELI£F PORTRAIT BEING TAKEN BY A “‘ DEEP PICTURE” CAMERA. IT RECORDS 
LEFT- AND RIGHT-EYE VIEWS OF THE SITTER. 









PART OF THE SCREEN ENLARGED TO SHOW 
THE CONVEX SHAPE OF THE VERTICAL ELE- 
MENTS WHICH PRODUCE LEFT- AND RIGHT-EYE 
ASPECTS OF THE PICTURE. 























THE RELATIVE DEPTH OF STEREOSCOPIC RELIEF INSTANTANEOUS EXPOSURES OF 

18 CONTROLLED BY MEASUREMENT OF THE BY A SPECIAL CAMERA FITTED WITH 

DISTANCE BETWEEN: SUBJECT AND CAMERA LENS. THESE RECORD A WIDE-ANGLE 
PRIOK TO EXPOSURE, 














OUTDOOR PORTRAITS OR STREET SCENES ARE MADE 


c 
A LIGHT SYSTEM PROJECTS THE 26 PICTURES 
THROUGH THE LENTICULAR SCREEN ON TO 
THE POSITIVE. 
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TWENTY-SIX PRISMS INSTEAD OF AN ORTHODOX 
PICTURE WHICH CAN BE SEEN IN FULL RELIEF. 








A system which would enable three-dimensional or stereoscopic photographs to be viewed 
without the aid of apparatus held to the eyes has been sought for many years. Since 
Wheatstone invented the stereoscope in 1838, viewing instruments of one kind or another 
have always had to be used to obtain the effect of relief. Now, at last, one may look 
at ‘“‘ Deep Picture’ photographs and see them in full relief just by using the two eyes 
alone. The new system, invented by a French scientist, M. Maurice Bonnet, was 
demonstrated last week in London at a special exhibition where the life-like effect of 
solidity could be realised at first glance. In the past, other scientists, Berthier, Ives, 
Estanave, and in particular, Gabriel Lippmann, have endeavoured to provide automatic 
stereoscopic vision, by means of grid or other devices which would permit the eyes 





unaided to see a picture as though in relief. The new system introduced to Britain 
by Deep Pictures, Ltd., and illustrated above, depends largely on a screen or grid placed 
in contact with a bromide print reflecting light from the front, or a transparency lit from 
the rear. The screen has a large number of closely-aligned vertical “ hill and dale " im- 
pressions, and the convex shape is used for reproducing left and right aspects of a person, 
object or scene. A similar screen is placed adjacent to the photographic plate in a special 
camera which traverses an arc of 16 degrees around the sitter or object, in order to select 
the “ left and right” aspects necessary for binocular vision. For instantaneous photo- 
graphs of moving objects a special camera fitted with a series of prisms in lieu of the 
ordinary lens is used. The chairman of Deep Pictures, Ltd., is Mr. P. Koch de Gooreynd. 
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DUCKWEEDS. 


HE duckweeds (“ pond scum,” in the vernacular) constitute an interesting little group 
(Lemnacez) whose precise affinity is uncertain, although some evidence exists which 
seems to connect them with the Aroids (Aracez), of which our “ cuckoo-pint ” or “ lords- 
and-ladies,” with its close relatives, the South African arum lilies, are familiar examples. 
Be this as it may, they are unquestionably Monocotyledons. For, despite all appearances, 
the duckweeds are flowering plants—the smallest examples known to science, albeit “‘ very 
shy bloomers,” to borrow one of the gardener’s expressive epithets. The main reason for 
this reticence would seem to be that in the course of their more recent evolution they have 
been able (under natural selection) largely to dispense with seed-production without 
detriment to their chances of survival. In other words, vegetative reproduction by 
budding has come to serve their need so well that the sexual process has fallen 
progressively into abeyance. 

In common with all other existing plants, duckweeds 
doubtless trace their remote origin to the algz, whose 
most advanced representatives to-day are the sea- and 
freshwater-weeds. But certain peculiarities in their 
structure proclaim to the systematic botanist that their 
more immediate ancestors were terrestrial. They are, 
in short, typical examples of what he calls “‘ reduction ” 
or “ simplification,” which may be described as a sort 
of evolution in reverse. 

The common duckweed plant consists of a green 
cellular mass—popularly known as its “‘ leaf ” or “‘ frond,” 
but technically a short bit of flattened stem—from he 
centre of which, on the underside, a single root dangles 
in the water. But all through the spring and summer 
rapid multiplication by budding takes place, new fronds 
constantly arising from slits or fissures in the sides of 
the old ones, from which eventually they break away 
and produce roots of their own, though not always before 
a considerable congeries or family party has been formed. 
In this manner a pond soon becomes so densely covered 
that young and inexperienced dogs have been known 
tu mistake the unbroken surface for greensward—to their 
subsequent discomfiture ! In the autumn, special 
resting - buds are formed by the now moribund 
stock and sink to the bottom, whence they float 
up to the surface again and start growth in late 
March or early April of the following year. 

Duckweeds flourish on the surface of shallow 
ponds and ditches, but are rarely found on the wider 
expanses of lakes and meres. This exclusive asso- 
ciation with stagnant water obviates the need for 
anchorage to the bottom, and the roots serve only 
as organs of assimilation, collecting from the water 
and transmitting to the fronds the chemical sub- 
stances which land-plants take from the soil. Such 
floating aquatics are very happily circumstanced. 
They have little to fear from drought, and can easily 
obtain an abundance of food, so that their growth is 
usually rapid. Even if the water should dry up 
temporarily, most kinds—including the duckweeds— 
send their roots into the moist sediment and so 
survive the crisis. As to dispersal, the chief agents 
appear to be water-fowl, some of which are said to 
live largely on duckweeds, although in all likelihood 
the diet is really a hotch-potch of animal and 
vegetable ingredients. 

Duckweeds occur in temperate and cool regions 
the world over, but the species are nowhere numerous. 
In Britain some five have been recorded, of which the 
common, or lesser, duckweed (Lemna minor), whose 
mature ovate fronds measure about one-quarter of 
an inch in length, is the most ubiquitous, never failing to 
assert itself wherever favourable conditions exist. But the 
gibbous duckweed (L. gibba) and the greater, or many- 
rooted, duckweed (L. polyrhiza) are both comparatively 
rare. The fronds of the former, “‘ hemispherical beneath," 
are very small, oc.:y one-twelfth of an inch long ; those 
of the latter are fully six times larger ‘and almost flat, 
resembling a water-lily’s leaf in miniature. Both these 
species are notable for the deep purple colouring of the 
fronds on the underside, due to the presence of the 
pigment anthocyanin in the epidermal cells. This, we 
must suppose, is an evolutionary attainment of some 
importance, since the colouring matter appears to act 
as a kind of sun-trap, preventing the rays from escaping 
into the water, where their energizing properties would 
be lost to the chlorophyll of the frond in its function of 
photosynthesis ; #.¢., the building-up of foodstuff under 
the influence of light. 

The statement which occurs in some text-books, that 
the fronds of the ivy-leaved duckweed (L. trisculea) are 
“ like miniature ivy leaves,” is misleading. The individual 
frond is elliptical, with a short “ stalk” and a pointed 
apex—thin, semi-transparent and very light green in 
colour. In favourable conditions growth is rapid, and 
the ivy-leaf appearance occurs when two new fronds 
are in process of development from an old one. It 
is noteworthy that the intercellular spaces of this particular duckweed are frequently 
inhabited by a green alga (Chlorochytrium lemnaz). After its free-swimming youth, 
this minute vegetable settles upon the duckweed’s frond at the boundary between 
two cells and thereafter transfers its substance through a delicate tube to the interior, 
where the reproductive stage of its life-cycle is passed. Kerner von Marilaun, who 
investigated this unusual relationship, found that it is not parasitic in any sense. The 
algw take no food from their “ host,” nor do they affect its economy in any appreciable 
way: infested fronds “live quite happily and can flower.’’ Hence we must infer that 
the alge penetrate them “simply that they may gain a quiet, protected place for 
their development.” 

Last—and least—of our British duckweeds is Lemna (Wolfia) arrihiza, the smallest of 
all flowering plants, a rounded green grain about the size of a small pin’s head, without 
even a root. All our duckweeds are “ annuals,” but thanks to their production of resting- 
buds they enjoy the virtual status of perennials. Neither the greater duckweed nor 
Wolffia are known to have bloomed in Britain, but in the case of the other species, a careful 
search during the period June to September may be rewarded by an occasional “ find” 
of flowers, which arise from chinks or slits in the margin of the fronds. 

On ornamental pools in gardens duckweeds are apt to become a first-class nuisance. 
They may be cleared away early in the season by pulling a floating board over the surface. 
But when the area is not too extensive, the use of a flat, triangular net or scoop 
is recommended—the mesh being of such a size that the .water drains rapidly 
away while the weed is retained. H. Bastin. 
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THE SMALLEST OF ALL FLOWERING PLANTS: Lemna (Wolffia) arrihiza—a 
DUCKWEED WHICH RESEMBLES A ROUNDED GREEN GRAIN ABOUT THE SIZE 
OF A SMALL PIN’S HEAD.—(Magnified approx. 5 diams.) 





IVY-LEAF APPEARANCE ONLY WHEN TWO NEW FRONDS ARE DEVELOPING 
THE IVY-LEAVED DUCKWEED (L. trisculea), IN WHICH THE INDIVIDUAL 





(LEFT) THE COMMON, OR LESSER, DUCKWEED (Lemna minor), 


IN WHICH THE MATURE FRONDS MEASURE ABOUT : IN. 
OR MANY - ROOTED, 
A MINIATURE WATER-LILY’S LEAF. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 





























Ri NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HERE are some novels which derive their impact not so much from what happens 
in them, or from the men and women they present, as from their moral tone. 
“ Treadmill,’ by Michael Harrison (John Langdon ; 8s. 6d.), is a case in point—and of the 
aggressive type. We are instructed, rather superciliously, not to take it for granted that 
the author shares the views of his characters, any more than their appearance or taste in 
dress : against which, in theory, there can be nothing to say. Yet one may, justly regard 
the warning as a kind of pointer, and somewhat ominous ; and when it turns out that 
certain views get all the limelight, and are never opposed by anyone who might do them 
harm, suspicion does not grow less. But how can one refuse to let an author know what 
he means? Perhaps this writer is not really savaging the modern state and .all its 
works ; perhaps it is only Eldred Figg... . 

Eldred was brought up by a genial Irish father, in 
expectation of a plenty which never came. After a 
wretched youth, he made his fortune by jerry- 
building—that was before the war. Long before the 
war, too, he had forgiven Count Juniper, that optimis- 
tic old fraud, and even come to be very fond of him; 
“‘in the fashion of modern, dehumanised man,’’ he 
wanted someone to care for. Now, at forty-odd, he 
is returning to England to be demobilised. His father 
has lost all the money; so what will Eldred do now ? 
Obviously, make another fortune, by hook or crook. 
For it is not difficult. And in our time, only the 
politicians and the very rich can aspire to freedom. 

That is Eldred’s line. He does not feel himself 
anti-social. And though he does not loye men, he is 
all for the love of Man. ‘‘ No Lenin,’’ he considers, 
“‘ ached to help the helpless as I have done ; no Elizabeth 
Fry, no Florence Nightingale, no Edward Ashley . . .’’ For 
their pity was only of the mind. But this pity of the 
heart—“ narcissistic masochism ’’—what is the use of it ? 
The politicians are supreme, and they mean to pauperise, 
and thus enslave, the whole nation. Look at the Income 
Tax! Look at the price of whisky! Will there be any 
difference in peacetime ? No; because the war was only 
an excuse—and so om. The thing to do, therefore, 
is to make a great pile of money. 

As I said, this view of post-war crisis as a 
conspiracy gets all its own way.; even old Count 
Juniper, over his many doubles, expounds it to 
admiration. But though one-sided, it is never dull ; 
while the social picture combines a hard-hitting 
frankness with a great deal of comic verve. The 
scenes on the troopship, and in the demobilisation 
centre, are boldly honest; ‘‘ Captain ’’ Gaunt and 
his seedy guest-house, to which old Figg has been 
reduced, have more of the farcical. But it is ex- 
cellent and human farce. This is a novel to make 
one think—and argue. They are not very common. 

“ Delta Wedding,’’ by Eudora Welty (Bodley 
Head; 8s. 6d.), with an equal slenderness of plot, 
goes to the other extreme. It has never heard of 
social problems. It is hardly “in time” at all. 
For though the date is given, and the very day, a 
poetic haze, a veil of distance and immunity, 
obscure their face value. It may be 1923; but not 
in our world. This is the American South, and 
Laura, aged nine, is on the Yellow Dog, on her 
way to Fairchilds. Once, the Dog stops in open 
country for the engine-driver to pick some flowers. 
Life is like that in the Delta, and the Fairchild 
cousins are just like that; they may have lost the 
Civil War, but on their own ground, within the 
magic circle reserved to them, you would never notice 
it. And they have elbow-room enough. Shellmound is 
their home ; Marmion, the Grove, are their houses, empty 
or passed from hand to hand ; at Fairchilds, which was 
called after them, they can rummage in the store and 
walk out with what they please. Even the past, in that 
charmed circle, is private ground—it is a long legend of 
Great-Great-Uncle this or that who went off to war, 
while the great-great-aunts watched in vain. Always 
the same romantic tragedy, down to Uncle Denis, who 
was killed in France so few years ago. But the Fair- 
childs of to-day are a happy tribe. They still enjoy 
feudal comfort, and the house is alive with children, 
gay and sweet as butterflies and as much alike as peas 
in a pod. Dabney, the second girl, to everyone’s 
annoyance, is going to marry the overseer. And Cousin . 
Laura will be there for the wedding. 

A little conflict is inevitable, so Uncle George’s wife 
runs away from him, though not very far. She thinks 
him too much of a Fairchild—but that is nothing. The 
week at Shellmound, and its glamour in Laura’s eyes : the 
spacious wedding-bustle, all the ‘“‘ varying childness "’ of 
India, Ranny, Bluet, and the rest, and the long thoughts 
of old and young—for at Shellmound there is time for 
long thoughts—these, and not the thread of story, are the 
true charm-conductors. Indeed, the Fairchilds, with all 
their glamour, arc not quite persons ; they are a kindly, self-centred, hazily poetical way of life. 

If *‘ Delta Wedding " is a shade languorous, “ Six to Ten,’’ by John Garden (Michael 
Joseph ; 7s. 6d.), does not waste a minute of its four hours. The narrator, driving too 
fast in a fit of rage, has killed the girl he loves ; and now he limps round in savage gloom, 
or drops into the local to be offensive. But his heart is good. On this particular evening 
he finds the barmaid in great distress, makes her, quick as thought, a chivalrous offer, and 
backs it up with an ultimatum to her laggard swain. And long before closing-time the 
air is thick with ultimatums. Our hero cashes in on another drama, and the innkeeper, 
villain of the piece, is harassed from every side. Then, just as things are shaping well, 
violent death changes the whole prospect. But our hero is in his stride ; he copes with 
that too, and by ten o'clock has provided everyone with a happy ending. This little 
story, a conversation-piece full of action, could not be neater in its way. Sentimental, 
yes. But openly, agreeably sentimental, and extremely well-managed. 

** Common Sense Is All You Need,’’ by J. J. Connington (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), 
is a mystery compounded of air raids and hidden treasure, blackmail and the salvage cam- 
paign. Poor, seedy little Mr. Pickford, of the Mitcham Library, is found hanging in ‘a 
garage ; debt and domestic trouble may point to suicide, but the clues tell another tale. 
Certainly Mr. Pickford had been chasing “the Abbot's treasure,”’ and had lately come on 
a mysterious It, which he expected to make his fortune. The police are not very sharp ; 
but our friend Sir Clinton Driffield gets there as usual, though he fails to prevent another 
murder. I hope that not many criminals are so prompt to strike for so uncertain a reward. 
But it is a readable, workmanlike story, as Mr. Connington’s always are. K, Joun. 
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APPARENTLY SUSPENDED IN MID-AIR: AN ENGINEER WITH A MICROPHONE ON THE WORKING FLOOR OF A UNIQUE “ SILENCE 
ROOM” AT THE BELL TELEPHONE -LABORATORIES IN AMERICA. 


The idgal ‘‘ silence room” may be found at the Bell Telephone Laboratories at Murray eliminated. The walls, ceiling and sub-fioor have been lined with saw-tooth wedges of 
Hill, New Jersey, U.S.A., where a soundproof room has been devised in which, it is said, fibre-glass, while the working floor (illustrated above) resembles the hitting surface of a 
the beating of a heart can be heard. The sealed air-conditioned chamber has been tennis racket, being formed of steel cables only 8/100 in. thick strung under high tension 
constructed for acoustical research and all surfaces that might reflect sound have been in 2-in. mesh from the walls. The room is 35 ft. long, 28 ft. wide and 28 ft. high. 
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A MISCELLANY OF TOPICAL NEWS: EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 
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A ONE-MAN CRUSADE ON BEHALF OF WORLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: BARON ANTOINE 
ALLARD PULLING HIS PROPAGANDA TRUCK THROUGH A BRUSSELS MARKET-PLACE. P* 
Belgian banker, who served with the French Army in 1940 and later 
oe ae 2 cog gb Bhp y Ba ab neg mg ly A DY ONE OF THE’ MOST EXCITING RACING FINISHES OF THE YEAR: 
RECORD OF THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE HANDICAP AT NEWMARKET. 
This official photo-finish record of the winner, Paperweight, passing the post in the Duke of Cambridge 
Handicap at Newmarket on July 2 illustrates one of the great finishes of the year.. The six runners 
finished in a bunch, with only about a length and a half between the first and last horse. 
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WAR—FOR A FILM: ROYAL HORSE 


IN FULL DRESS FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE THE 
GUARDS ON THE SET AT THE SHEPPERTON STUDIOS. 


of Royal Horse Guards (The Blues) recently paraded in full dress for the first time since the war 
Studios, where London Film Productions are — Oscar Wilde’s play 
PROVIDING QUICK TRANSPORT BETWEEN THE AIRPORT BUILDINGS AND AIRCRAFT: 


A MOTOR-TRICYCLE “ SCOOTER,” POWERED BY A SMALL 4-H.P. ENGINE, IN USE AT 
LONDON AIRPORT, WHERE IT HAS ALREADY PROVED OF GREAT VALUE IN SAVING TIME. 


At 
setting represents Hyde Park in 


on a film set at the perton 
“An Ideal Husband.” The 


THE “GuN” IN ACTION, 


A NEW FLAME-THROWER TESTED BY THE U.S. ARMY: 
PROJECTING A STREAM OF LIQUID FIRE AT A TARGET SOME HUNDRED YARDS AWAY. 


DAKOTA, 
THE FUEL AND PRESSURE UNIT HAS A CAPACITY OF 29I GALLONS. 


A SPECTACULAR PHOTOGRAPH OF A CYCLONE DRIVING ACROSS COUNTRY IN SOUTH 
USA. SIX PERSONS WERE KILLED AND MANY INJURED AS THE ROTATING COLUMN OF WIND 
WRECKED BUILDINGS IN AN AREA 600 FT. WIDE AND TEN MILES LONG. 
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ROYAL EVENTS IN LONDON AND WINDSOR. 


THEIR MAJESTIES ATTEND THE SERVICE ORDAINED FOR THE DAY OF NATIONAL PRAYER 
AND DEDICATION: THE KING AND QUEEN, ACCOMPANIED BY THE PRINCESSES, LEAVING 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH ADMITTED TO THE HONORARY FREEDOM OF THE BOROUGH OF 

WINDSOR: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS _(CENTRE) LISTENING TO A SPEECH AT THE CEREMONY. 
AS Ate. 
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THE QUEEN, AS PATRON OF THE MOTHERS’ UNION, AT A SPECIAL SERVICE OF 
RE-DEDICATION AND AFFIRMATION IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY: HER MAJESTY BEING 
GREETED BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER ON ARRIVAL. 


The Queen, as patron of the Mothers’ Union, attended a special service in Westminster Abbey on 
July 3 at which the address was given by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In a message broadcast to 
members of the Union the Queen said: “I pray that all members may .. . bear witness in their 
homes and among their neighbours to the gows which they have renewed to-day.”——On July 5 
Princess Elizabeth was admitted to the honoraty freedom of the Borough of Windsor at an open-air 
meeting of the Council in the Home Park. The scroll, sealed with the common seal of the Council, 
was placed in a casket of Windsor oak and presented to her Royal Highness by the Mayor.—— 
On July 6, their Majesties, accompanied by the Princesses, attended the service ordained for the Day 
of National Prayer and Dedication in St. Paul’s Cathedral, having driven from Windsor. The service 
was broadcast and relayed by loudspeakers to the crowd outside the Cathedral. 
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TO CHALLENGE THE LAND-SPEED RECORD 


In August 1939 Mr. John Cobb set up a world’s land-speed record of 368°85 m.p.h. at Bonneville 
Flats, Utah, U.S.A. The war prevented him from trying to improve on this speed, and he is now 
returning to Utah with his Railton-Mobil-Special, which has been rebuilt and modified, for a new 
attempt. The car is fitted with two 1250-h.p. Napier aero-engines and Mr. Cobb hopes that if con- 
ditions are ideal he may be able to reach a speed of 400 m.p.h. His attempt to improve on his 
record will form part of the Utah centennial celebrations, and is expected to take place towards the 
end of August. A tyre, tested at the equivalent of 420 m.p.h. for seven miles, has been designed 
by the Dunlop Company, and fifty of these are being sent with the car to be used for trials as well 
au the attempt on the record. 


STREAM-LINED AND COMPLETELY ENCLOSED: A VIEW OF THE RAILTON-MOBIL-SPECIAL IN 
WHICH MR. JOHN: COBB WILL ATTEMPT TO IMPROVE ON HIS WORLD SPEED RECORD. 


SHOWING THE GIANT AERO-ENGINES WHICH POWER THE RAILTON-MOBIL-SPECIAL : MR. JOHN 
COBB AT THE WHEEL OF THE CHASSIS OF THE THREE-TON CAR REBUILT AND MODIFIED 
FOR AN ATTEMPT ON HIS PRESENT SPEED RECORD OF 368°85 M.P.H. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE: OCCASIONS AND A LONDON CONFLAGRATION. 


THE DEVONPORT FIELD GUN CREW, WINNERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY FIELD GUN 
COMPETITION AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT, WELCOMED ON THEIR RETURN. 


When the Devonport Field Gun Crew returned to the Royal Naval Barracks after their victory at ae ey we i 7 ase i S ; 
Olympia, ther received a great welcome. The King and Queen saw —_ defeat Portsmouth on the opening : ; . 
day of the Royal Tournament, and they also beat the Air Command and Chatham. Their mascot, the dog THE PASSING-OUT PARADE OF CADETS OF THE AUXILIARY TERRITORIAL SERVICE 0.C.T.U. 
Whisky, is on the gun-carriage. AT THE OLD IMPERIAL SERVICES COLLEGE, WINDSOR, 
General 4 Rjchard O’Connor, Adjutant-General to the Forces, took the salute at the passing-out parade 
on July 3 of cadets of the A.T.S. O.C.T.U. Their average age is twenty-two, and they have all passed 
through the ranks before receiving commissions. 
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“THE WELSH MINER’’—BARNEY SEALE’S 12-FT. STATUE 
FOR THE INDUSTRIAL WALES EXHIBITION. 


A statue of a Welsh miner—one of the men = whose industry our : 
future pues & ne 5 a Seale, F.R. “a will <7 in EROS IN PLACE ONCE MORE, HIS FOUNTAIN FREE FROM WITH BRITISH AND U.S. FLAGS: FRANKLIN HOUSE, H.Q. 
the entrance pire ympia, at the Industrial. Wales . HC NGS AND : FFOLDING WHICH WAS IETY FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
Exhibition which opens on August 28 and continues until September 13. watered sth oes 2em, SCR aise = OF THE, $0 DERSTANDING. 
x photograph shows it in the artist’s studio. ERECTED FOR HIS RESTORATION—A JOYOUS CEREMONY, Last week we gave a photograph of Mrs. Douglas-opening on June 27 
sae THOUGH HELD IN THE the yey Benjamin hay mr ome ly see Street, Strand, now 
: ; the H of the Society for International Understanding. The exterior 
: RAIN, AS ILLUSTRATED IN is here shown symbolically adorned with “‘Old Glory” and the 

OUR LAST ISSUE. Union Jack. 


THE OPENING OF THE FULMER RESEARCH CENTRE, WHERE SMALL FIRMS AND GREAT THE FIRE AT THE G.P.O. CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE JUST AFTER MIDNIGHT ON 


INDUSTRIALISTS CAN SEND THEIR PROBLEMS: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS SPEAKING. JULY 2: A DRAMATIC PICTURE OF FIREMEN IN ACTION. 
Fulmer Research Centre, Stoke Poges, was opened on July 2 by the President of the Board of Trade. Fire broke out in the top floor of the G.P.O. Central Telegraph Office, on the corner of 


it is designed as a non-profit-making research centre which will hel = cut the time-lag between scientific St. Martin’s-le-Grand and ate Street, after midnight on July 2. A motorist gave the alarm, 
discoveries and their industrial appl and the top of the building was soon ablaze, but firemen arrested the conflagration. 
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NEWS ITEMS IN PICTURES. 


ONCE MORE REBUILT AND RESTORED TO USE: THE DNIEPER DAM, DESTROYED BY THE RUSSIANS BEFORE 
THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN THE INVASION OF RUSSIA, PHOTOGRAPHED ON MAY 26 OF THIS YEAR, AFTER 
ITS RECONSTRUCTION, 
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“a LADY WITH A HARP”; BY THOMAS SULLY: PRESENTED TO THE 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1945 BY MRS. G. VETLESEN. 


The two fine taits which we illustrate above and below have been presented to 
the National llery of Art, Washington, by the same donor, Mrs. George Vetlesen, 
the “ Lady with a Harp” in 1945, the portrait of Captain Charles Stewart recently. 
Thomas Sully, the artist, was born at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, in 1783. His parents 
were actors, and when their son was nine they went to America. The artist studied in 
Charlestown, and in 1813 set up as a portrait-painter in Richmond. Returning to 


England, he studied under both West and Lawrence and painted a portrait of Queen 
(Continued below, 


x Ff. 
DESCRIBED AS A PROMISING SOURCE OF URANIUM ORE: RUGGED COUNTRY IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, NOT FAR FROM THE PROJECTED ROCKET RANGE. 

Following on the reports of Professor Oliphant, one of the scientists associated with atomic development, the South Austra’’an 
Government is reported to have embarked on the exploration and development of certain sites in the mountainous hinte:land 


which are described as most promising sources of uranium ore. Generally speaking, the sites are difficult of access and 
development may be slow. The district is said to be not far from the location of the projected rocket research station. 


A COMPANION TO THE ABOVE AND GIVEN TO THE GALLERY BY THE 
SAME DONOR: “CAPTAIN CHARLES STEWART ms BY THOMAS SULLY. 


Continued.) 

Victoria. In 1838 he settled in Philadelphia and inted portraits of Washington,* 
TO PASSENGER SERVICE AFTER A WIDE AND DISTINGUISHED WAR CARI‘ER: THE REFITTED AND , and famous actors. Perhaps a A work is “ Washington 
RESTORED M.V. DURBAN CASTLE, TO SAIL FOR SOUTH AFRICA ON JULY 17. ages - 5, Saw fa Ge Basten a We died & tm _\- _ 
: . 7 7 ncticn in ripolitan 
After bringing the King of Greece early in the war to England from South Africa, where Fe had taken refuge after the War pig ry hs eP cna one pee padi in the Civil War. Geno his 
invasion of Greece, the Durban Castle made a number of trooping voyages and was then fitted as a Landing Ship, Infantry, brilliant exploits when in command of the Constitution, Charles Stewart, like that famous 
Later she took part in the Sicily and South of France landings. She has been completely frigate, was affectionately known as “Old Ironsides.” The picture was completed in 

refitted and restored by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Ltd. 1812 and the painter received 300 dollars for it, his highest price up to that time. 


RETURNING 


for the invasion of North Africa. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE: OCCASIONS AND A LONDON CONFLAGRATION. 


THE DEVONPORT FIELD GUN CREW, WINNERS. OF THE ROYAL NAVY FIELD GUN 
COMPETITION AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT, WELCOMED ON THEIR RETURN. 
When the Devonport Field Gun Crew returned to the Royal Naval Barracks after their victory at 


Olympia, ther received a great welcome. The King and Queen saw them defeat Portsmouth on the opening 
day of the Royal Tournament, and they also beat the Air Command and Chatham. Their mascot, the dog 


‘THE WELSH MINER ”’—BARNEY SEALE’S I2-FT. STATUE 
FOR THE INDUSTRIAL WALES EXHIBITION. 


A statue of a Welsh miner—one of the men on whose industry our 
future prosperity by Barney Seale, F.R.B.S., will stand in 


the entrance of the Empire Hall, Olympia, at the Industrial wane 


Exhibition which opens on Aygust 28 and continues until Septem 
Our photograph shows it in the artist’s studio. 


THE OPENING OF THE FULMER RESEARCH CENTRE, WHERE SMALL FIRMS AND GREAT 
INDUSTRIALISTS CAN SEND THEIR PROBLEMS: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS SPEAKING. 
Fulmer Research Centre, Stoke Poges, was opened on July 2 by the President of the Board of Trade. 


: centre which will help to cut the time-lag between scientific 
discoveries and their industrial application. 


it is designed as a non-profit-making 


Whisky, is on the gun-carriage. 


THE PASSING-OUT PARADE OF CADETS OF THE AUXILIARY TERRITORIAL SERVICE 0.C.T.U. 
AT THE OLD IMPERIAL SERVICES COLLEGE, WINDSOR, 


General Sir Rjchard O’Connor, Adjutant-General to the Forces, took the salute at the passing-vut parade 


on July 3 of cadets of the A.T.S. O.C.T.U 


Their average age is twenty-two, and they have all passed 


through the ranks before receiving commissions. 





EROS IN PLACE ONCE MORE, HIS FOUNTAIN FREE FROM 

HOARDINGS AND FROM THE SCAFFOLDING WHICH WAS 

ERECTED FOR HIS RESTORATION—-A JOYOUS CEREMONY, 

THOUGH HELD IN THE 

» RAIN, AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
OUR LAST ISSUE. 
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WITH BRITISH AwD U.S. FLAGS: FRANKLIN HOUSE, H.Q. 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. 


Last week we gave a photograph of Mrs. Douglas‘opening on June 27 

the restored Benjamin Franklin House in Craven Street, Strand, now 

the H.Q. of the Society for Interrational Understanding. The exterior 

is here shown symbolically adorned with ‘Old Glory” and the 
Union Jack. 


THE FIRE AT THE G.P.0, CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE JUST AFTER MIDNIGHT ON 
JULY 2: A DRAMATIC PICTURE OF FIREMEN IN ACTION. 


Fire broke out in the t floor of the G.P.O. 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand and a e ©. Central Telegraph Office, on the corner of 


Street, after midnight on July 2. A motorist gave the alarm, 


and the top of the building was soon ablaze, but firemen arrested the conflagration. 
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ONCE MORE REBUILT AND RESTORED TO USE: THE DNIEPER DAM, DESTROYED BY THE RUSSIANS BEFORE 
THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN THE INVASION OF RUSSIA, PHOTOGRAPHED ON MAY 26 OF THIS YEAR, AFTER 
ITS RECONSTRUCTION, 





A PROMISING SOURCE OF URANIUM ORE: RUGGED COUNTRY IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, NOT FAR FROM THE PROJECTED ROCKET RANGE. 

Following on the reports of Professor Oliphant, one of the scientists associated with atomic development, the South Austra’’an 

Government is reported to have embarked on the exploration and development of certain sites in the mountainous hinteiiand 

which are described as most_promising sources of uranium ore. Generally speaking, the sites are difficult of access and 

development may be slow. The district is said to be not far from the location of the projected rocket research station. 
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PASSENGER SERVICE AFTER A WIDE AND DISTINGUISHED WAR CARI‘ER: THE REFITTED AND 
RESTORED M.V. DURBAN CASTLE, TO SAIL FOR SOUTH AFRICA ON JULY 17. 
After bringing the King of Greece early in the war *o England from South Africa, where Fe had taken refuge after the 
invasion of Greece, the Durban Castle made a number of trooping voyages and was then fitted as a Landing Ship, Infantry, 
for the invasion of North Africa. Later she took part in the Sicily and South of France landings. She has been completely 
refitted and restored by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Ltd. 
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“a LADY WITH A HARP”; BY THOMAS SULLY: PRESENTED TO THE 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1945 BY MRS. G. VETLESEN. 

Taits which we illustrate above and below have been presented to 

lery of Art, Washington, by the same donor, Mrs. George Vetlesen, 

Lady with a Harp” in 1945, the portrait of Captain Charles Stewart recently. 

Thomas Sully, the artist, was born at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, in 1783. His parents 

were actors, and when their son was nine they went to America. The artist studied in 

Charlestown, and in 1813 set up as a portrait-painter in Richmond. Returning to 


England, he studied under both West and Lawrence and painted a portrait of Queen 
(Continued below. 


A COMPANION TO THE ABOVE AND GIVEN TO THE GALLERY BY THE 
SAME DONOR: “CAPTAIN CHARLES STEWART”; BY THOMAS SULLY. 


Continued.) 
Victoria. In 1838 he settled in Philadelphia and painted portraits of Washington, 
Lafayette, Jefferson, and famous actors. Perhaps his best-known work is “‘ Washington 
Crossing Delaware,” now in the Boston Museum. He died in Philadelphia in 1872. 
Charles Stewart, the subject of the lower picture, fought with distinction in the Tripolitan 
War and the War of 1612 and was made a rear admiral in the Civil War. Due to his 
brilliant exploits when in command of the Constitution, Charles Stewart, like that famous 
frigate, was affectionately known as “‘ Old Ironsides.” The picture was completed in 
1812 and the painter received 300 dollars for it, his highest price up to that time. 
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DENAZIFICATORY. 


ISS REBECCA WEST recently told a remarkable true story—in her own remarkable, 
artless-seeming way—about some German prisoners working on her farm. With 
one exception all were gay, open-faced, industrious Saxon-haired types, anxious to please 
and not easy to mistrust. But the exception, who worked apart from the others, and even 
ate apart, was a scowling, dark-haired, Prussian-looking and silent individual, with 
knitted brows, to all appearance nursing a livid hatred of his country’s conquerors and a 
burning and ever-present consciousness of his country’s wrongs. Miss West had to leave 
her farm and come up to London for a week or so. She found herself vaguely worried ail 
the time by the thought of this sinister German, who might 
possibly take the opportunity of committing some violent 
deed of revenge im her absence. She need not have 
worried. On her return, her assistant told her that the 
root of the trouble had been discovered. The dark- 
haired prisoner had been suffering from hemorrhoids and 
had found it difficult to describe his condition or to ask 
for a doctor. But did this explain why he ate and 
worked apart from the other three or four? No, that 
was explained by the discovered fact that the fair 
and frank ones were all Nazis, whereas the dark and 
brooding one was the only non-Nazi. 

This does not prove anything very much, except that 
it is unwise to judge from superficial appearances—some- 
thing which many of us live our lives without ever 
learning. But certainly the story brings forth that same 
truism in a startlingly vivid way. The plot of the new 
film ‘* Frieda ""—which deals with a Nazi (or non-Nazi ?) 
girl in England—brings forth the same truism with much 
less force and cogency. Look at this plot and look how 
particular and unrepresentative it is. In the last few 
weeks of the war Frieda, a German nurse, helps David, 
a young R.A.F. officer, to escape to England. She 
accompanies him, and they go through a form of 
marriage to make the escape easier. The boy is, of 
course, warmly welcomed at his home in the village of 
Denfield {which looks to me quite startlingly and ao oe 
endearingly like Thame, in Oxfordshire !). But Frieda, 7 
who is blonde, intelligent, and anxious to please, finds it 
difficult to have her sincere protestations of non-Nazidom 
easily accepted. There are, in fact, frowns from the 
neighbours and sneers from the tradesmen. And even 
indoors there is an aunt of David’s who holds with the- 
working soldier that “ there's no good German except 
a dead German,” and finds Frieda’s presence a serious 
handicap in her imminent electioneering campaign. 
Also indoors there is David's sister-in-law, who has 
the news to break that her husband, David's brother, 
also in the R.A.F., was shot down a few weeks before 
over Cologne, from where Frieda hails. This sister-in- 
law, Judy, however, makes the effort of being kind to 
Frieda, and David’s mother, being of the forgetful and 
forgiving type, finds the same effort much easier. 
Things gradually look like settling down, and even 
David's scholars—he is a schoolmaster—begin to creep 
back to school, from which their anti-German parents 
had been keeping them. (I failed to understand why 
all this unpleasantness was not obviated at the outset by 
David choosing a new job anywhere but near his old home.) 

Then a bombshell arrives in the disguise of a happy 
reunion, It is Frieda’s brother Richard, m Polish Army 
uniform. He arrives on the eve of the second wedding 
of David and Frieda, and he seems charming and 
likeable. But he secretly hands his sister a present in 
the shape of a silver swastika, and he is unmasked. The 
whole atmosphere of the Denfield home is now changed. 
Aunt Nell finds her worst suspicions confirmed. And 
when in the local pub Richard is recognised as a German 
prison-guard by a returned soldier (with a face-wound 
which had actually been inflicted by Richard himself) the 
full Nazi fat is in the fire. Richard is man-handied by 
David and fights back only with his feet before being 
given in charge. And Frieda—after walking out of the 
house obviously on suicide bent, but without any inter- 
ruption from Aunt Nell, who obviously knows her 
intention—.is rescued by her husband at the last moment. 
Whereupon everybody is immensely, though rather illog- 
ically, relieved, and Aunt Nell delivers what purports to be 
the film’s moral: “ You cannot treat human beings as less 
than human without becoming less than human yourself.” 

It mrust be obvious from my synopsis that the case of 
Frieda is special and not typical, and that the general 
problem stands exactly where it did, since it is barely 
skirted. Besides, the events of “ Frieda "’ happened in 1945. 
What of 1947 and the considerable differences im 
and forgetting that time has already brought? Cannot 
someone now write a play, film, or novel showing or 
indicating what is the present bent of the Nazi mind 
towards England? All the films one sees are already 
out-dated in their angle on the subject. The new Italian- 
made “ Open City,” to which I hope to return in a 
fortnight (for it is a magnificently harrowing film) is 
wholly concerned with the Nazi occupation of Rome 
and is therefore quite beside my present point. 

But what is not at all beside my present point is a 
little encounter I had the other Sunday afternoon. I 
was waiting alone at a sleepy little country station for 
one of those sedate little trains that refuse to be flurried 
or on time. Near the station entrance I saw a young 
German prisoner loitering. He was as blond and keen 
and likeable-looking as one of Miss West's farm-hands. 
He was pleased at being greeted in my mediocre German. 
He told me he was one of fifty on a three-weeks lecture- 
course in that village. He found England a very pleasant country in many ways. He had 
been an engineering student, but was interested im architecture and paintings. Did he—I 
asked—have any instruction on these subjects in the lectures he was attending? “ Not at all,” 
he said, “they talk to us poiitics—only politics.” My train arrived, and my courteous and 
civil young German saw me off. “ Wouldn't it be pleasant for you to bear lectures on English 
literature, art, music, or architecture, and on such culture as we have?” I asked him through 
the window. “‘ Oh, too much to hope for—I am still a prisoner, you see, for a long time ! So 


RIGHT) TONY (RAY JACKSON) ; 
ROBERT (DAVID FARRAR) ; 


triumphs in 
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MURDER IN PREPARATION ! 
“THE UPTURKED Glass”; 


coma (mewz may) 18 “ COAXED 
“They Made Me a F 
Howard 


the Fatherland will not rise again, when we all know, of course, it will!” He said these words 
as my train was moving away, and suddenly I seemed to discern through the Saxon smiling 
charm his hostile, hard little eye, which was as unsmiling as that of a snake.—ALan Denr. 


open 
they talk only about the state of my country and try over and over again to convince us that. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTER, A FORMER P.O.W., WHO BRINGS 
HOME HIS GERMAN WIFE—“ FRIEDA™ (AN EALING STUDIOS PRODUCTION) : 
FRIEDA (MAI ZETTERLING); JUDY (GLYNIS 
AND MRS. 
In the surprisi way, , that never seems to pall on cinema audiences, love again 

' Frieda This time it overcomes some startling obstacles which 
Dent enumerates in his criticism of the film on this page. Mai Zetterling, 
first seen by Londoners in “ Frenzy,” is a Swedish star, and ‘ 

English-speaking film. 





A DRAMATIC MOMENT DURING THE FILMING OF 
SHOWING THE MATTRESS PLACED BENEATH THE 

WINDOW TO SOFTEN THE FALL OF THE 
James Mason and Pamela Kellino are the stars of the current screen-thriller 
“ The Upturned Glass,”” a murder story neatly dished up and served with plenty 
of Freudian sauce. Our photograph was taken during the production of the film. 





SALLY GRAY (LEFT) AND GRIFFITH JONES (nec) In “ THEY MADE ME A FUGITIVE " : 


INTO TELLING THE WHEREABOUTS OF SOAPY. 
itive” (Warner Bros.) is the story of a demobilised R.A.F. 


but he escapes and has his revenge on the gang. 
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FOR BALLETOMANE, TRAVELLER AND SPORTSMAN. 


HE literature of the ballet grows apace. That may well be in no small measure 
because it lends itself so admirably to pictorial presentation. This is mpeg 
apparent in Cyril W. Beaumont's fine book, “ Ballet Design, Past and Present” 
Studio ; 30s.), which incorporates his two earlier volumes, “‘ Design for the Ballet ” san 
“ Five Centuries of Ballet Design,” together with a considerable amount of new material, 
thus providing a wonderfully comprehensive survey of the evolution of ballet design from 
the Italian Renaissance to the present day. His introductory essay is one of the most 
informative the balletomane could desire, and it is interesting to have his views on setting 
and design. Of the former he says the ideal is a painted 
back-cloth used in conjunction with suitable wings or 
cut-cloths. Costume must be governed by five con- 
siderations—namely, line, decorative design, colour, 
material and relation to the dancer’s movements. It will 
astonish many devotees to learn that the great architect 
Inigo Jones was also a scenic artist of the first rank and 
designed settings and costumes for Ben Jonson’s masques. 
The hundreds of illustrations begin with a scene from 
Beaujoyeux’s “‘ Ballet Comique de la Reine” as per- 
formed at the Salle du Petit Bourbon, Paris, in 1581, 
and proceed through the centuries to John Piper’s 
“The Quest,” at the New Theatre, 1943. 

What the artists and lithographers did for the early 
ballets, the photographers do for the modern stage. 
Merlyn Severn has specialised in photographs of the 
ballet, and her new collection, “ Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
at Covent Garden ”’ (John Lane ; 21s.), provides excellent 
scenes from ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” ‘The Rake’s 
Progress,”’ ‘‘ Miracle in the Gorbals,’”’ and the two new 
ballets, ‘‘ Adam Zero”? and ‘‘ Symphonic Variations.’ 
Each photograph occupies a full page, and we are 
told that each was taken during an actual performance. 
The result is a revealing record. 

Kings, conquerors and saints. Such figure in the 
history of many lands, but Violet Clifton makes them 
appear almost peculiar to the land of the Incas in 
her full and knowledgeable book, “Vision of Peru ’’ 
(Duckworth ; 21s.). For years she has lived in Peru 
and most obviously steeped herself in its history and 
the legends of its people. She has travelled its jungles, 
plains and mountains, and says that in the Montana, 
the far-eastern range of the Andes, there are still wild 
people called Casibos, ‘‘ eaters of human flesh, but not 
of woman-fiesh, for that they hold to be poison.” 
While I found the details of Mrs. Clifton’s story of 
Incas and Spaniards in legend and history so interesting 
that her book accompanied me to bed, her style is at 
times irritating as she seeks to convey the language of 
the native records on which she has drawn so admirably. 

It is a pity that someone did not take the trouble 
to revise “ Budge on Tennis,’’ by J. Donald Budge 
(Jarrolds ; 9s. 6d.), before launching it on the English 
market. There is no statement as to when it was written, 
but that it was in the pre-war years is evident from 
such phrases as: “‘ The Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis values 
athletes only so far as they contribute towards =e 
strong nationalistic feeling,” and ‘‘Germany . . 
crippled her Davis Cup team last year [the italics are 
mine] by imprisoning her leading player ” [Von Cramm]. 
This, however, should not deter any enthusiast from 
getting hold of the book. For Donald Budge shows how 
to improve one’s game. And few are better qualified to 
instruct than this American, who was the only man ever 
to win the four major national singles championships in 
the same year—U.S., Great Britain, Australia and 
France, 1938. That which he advises is illustrated 
with more than sixty photographs. 

The intending summer visitor to Switzerland might 
very well do worse than steep himself beforehand in 
“‘ Switzerland Revisited,’’ by Charles Graves (Bles ; 15s.), 
for it is no ordinary guide-book but one of those 
intimate, informative compilations which initiate you 
into secrets which every traveller desires to know and 
few acquire without the guidance of a seasoned traveller. 
Mr. Graves can tell you how to eat fondu—gruyére cheese 
mixed with white wine and other local ingredients—at 
Crans, and which are the best golf courses; he knows 
the night clubs of Lucerne and where to get a glimpse 
of the steinbock, a kind of ibex nearly twice as big as a 
chamois, and of which he says there cannot be more than 
seventy or eighty in the country. I congratulate him on 
his selection of photographs ; they are most alluring. 

Andrew Buchanan says in “‘ Going to the Cinema ’’ 
(Phoenix House ; 7s. 6d.) that if films were not made 
in such a way that millions could understand and enjoy 
them, the cinema would not be so popular. That must 
be obvious ; but because he wants people to be more 
critical, he takes his reader behind the scenes to show 
how all concerned work to produce the finished picture. 
If the average screen story, he argues, had reached the 
same high standard that technical ability has done, the 
film of to-day would be infinitely greater, more worthy of 
our respect and nearer to being an independent art form. 

Rosarians will be grieved to learn, on the authority 
of “The Rose Annual for 1947,’’ edited by Courtney 
Page (National Rose Society), that while experiments still 
continue with a view to eradicating the disease known as 
Black Spot, “ so far no real advantage has been gained.”’ 

The ploughman- philosopher is no new arrival in 
our literature. It is only necessary to think of Robert 
Burns, for example, to remind us that there have been 
predecessors to John Stewart Collis, whose new work, 
“ Down to Earth '’ (Cape ; 9s. 6d.), is a logical successor to his previous book, ‘‘ While 
Following the Plough.” Mr. Collis says he never got down to the facts about the earth 
until he got down to earth as an agricultural labourer. His wonderment. at his dis- 
coveries might almost be termed nalve at times; but it is the nalveté of the person who, 
having lighted upon a mystery, goes to the root of the matter to find an explanation. 
Whereas the first part of the book deals with the farmer’s life, the second telJs 
of the woodman. W. R. CaLverRtT. 
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DAWSON (BARBARA EVEREST). 


* Frieda” is her first 


“* corrse.” 


In our last week’s issue, on a page dealing with the return of Eros to Piccadilly Circus, 
by an unfortunate typographical error we described a picture as ‘‘ Lord Nathan, Leader 
of the L.C.C. . . .” This should, of course, have read “‘ Lord Latham.” 
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ole” A oe? 
‘‘ The new Riley steering is out of the ordinary in more ways than 


one. Perhaps its great accuracy is due in part to the fact that 
there is virtually no back lash or lost motion at all. Anyway, for 
once there was excuse for the: passenger who murmured the 
cliché about running on rails. Yet, despite this precision, there 


AT K 5 N % O N S | is very little castor effect, at any rate so far as the feel of the 


wheel indicates. *’ vide ‘‘ The Motor." 
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RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY §Nfcstes} 


| EES we ee Be 


} ee a ; 
| LONDON SHOWROOMS: “'RILEY CARS*'’ 55-56, PALL MALL S.W.1 








AEC 164-621 





| CITIES IN WHICH WE SERVE 








Princes Street, Edinburgh 


EDINBURGH. From prehistoric village to Royal 
City. In a moment of inspiration it was named 
Edwins Burg after Edwin, King of Northumbria. 
‘i % Sensible Pict kings hid their daughters in the 
ompleting the picture castle at the first sign of danger, martial or 

marital—hence ‘Castrum Puellarum’! The new 
town was planned and built by the most famous 
firm of architects of the 18th century, the Adam 
Brothers. Novelists, poets, medical men and 
especially the inhabitants themselves are respon- 
sible for its universal popularity. Princes Street 





The Silent Avon is truly worthy of the fine cars of 


to-day—not only in its elegant appearance but in the is ‘‘ the finest site in Europe ’—here the visitor 
: will find the Austin Reed shop for men and a 
high standard of comfort and safety which it provides. friendly welcome. 


StL ENT | Just.a part of the 
ON AUSTIN REED SERVICE 


THE-QUA 
fit SOACITY TEAS | REGENT STREET, LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


is5s232°3 ~The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire. Est. 1885 
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38 ft. 
General Service 


Launch 


By 
Candlelight 


A woman buying an 
evening dress prefers 
not to choose the 
shade in daytime, 
because she knows 
that it may look 
different by artificial 
light. Colour de- 
pends on the nature of the light that falls upon the pigment or dye. The 
white light of the sun is a mixture of many coloured lights, ranging from 
red t6 violet. When it falls upon a poppy; a substance in the petals 
absorbs all except the red rays. These are reflected to the eye, and give 
the impression of redness. Similarly, grass looks green because it reflects 
the green rays and absorbs the other colours. Few coloured substances, 
however, reflect one sort of light to the complete exclusion of all the rest. 
Poppy-red reflects some blue, and grass-green some blue and yellow. 
Hence, grass seen by a pure green light would not have quite the same 
appearance as in daylight, since there would be no blue or yellow for it 
to reflect. Facts of this kind make it imperative for the British dyestuffs 
chemist to know exactly what kinds of light each dye reflects. For such 
information he relies on the spectrophotometer. Here the coloured 
light from the dye is spread out by a prism or fine grating into its colour 
components, enabling the quantity of each component to be measured on a 
graduated scale. Such data are essential, for example, 
when blending dyestuffs for colour photography 
or studying the behaviour of dyes in sunlight and 
artificial light. The British chemical industry has 
available at the service of the nation much valuable 
information on the colour characteristics of dye- 
stuffs and is constantly working to enlarge it. 





MOTOR BOATS 


of all types for commercial service 


MARINE ENGINES 


from 73 to 130 b.h.p. 











JOHN !. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 
Ship and Boat Builders, Marine Engineers, Motor Vehicle Manufacturers 
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7B READ | in tomorrow’s world | it 
) | As soon as the war in Europe ended, special missions | i 
BY APPOINTED BAKERS were started by TI to every country where they saw a 
: possible market for British light engineering products— 2. © <a 
° during the past year no fewer than seventeen such visits i i ie in i oue 





were paid. 


A recent medical test of an 
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OVERSEAS 


These were much more than trading missions in the 
immediate sense of the term. They were composed, not 


of salesmen, but of technicians. Their task was not to. 


exploit the abnormal shortages which obtain to-day, 
but to ascertain the long-term needs, the special pro- 
blems, in each market and to decide how those needs 
and problems could be met. They were to found a 
technical service which would endure. 

The mass of information gained by. these experts will 
be put to increasing use as production expands. Theirs 
were embassies to the world of to-morrow . . . for 


industrial group proved that 
Colds and ’Flu were the 
greatest individual time- 
losers, causing nearly one 
quarter of total absenteeism. 
Colds and ’Flu can be relieved 
safely and speedily by taking 
two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ in a 
little water—so can 


NEURITIS, RHEUMATIC 

PAIN, SLEEPLESSNESS, 

TOOTHACHE AND 
HEADACHE, 


Supplies are limited but your 


i SHIPPING TI believe that to-morrow only value and service will chemist will see you get your 
££ J tell, and that to-morrow is coming fast. —_- a 
: When calling at these Canadian Ports TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in At any time 
a s more ways than may be realised. The component ; : 
peg no apetejate apes te oa companies have made their own reputations in the of strain or pain 
EBEC . OUVER - VICTORIA fields of precision tubes, bicycles, electrical appli- é e..? 
ances and cables, wrought light alloys, pressure Genasprin 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT ’’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” 
passenger and crew use. 





for 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1856 








vessels, metal furniture and paints—the whole is TI 
Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1 




















sees you through ! 


The word ‘Genaspria’ Is the H trade 
mark of Genatosan Lid. Loughboroagh, 
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ELEGANCE 


FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 





CMS 7 












») auty | 
Opening movement to complexion beauty 
o cn tolich ° 
: [ts use needs no virtuoso touch ; _— 
rich, emollient, deeply penetrating, 
180 NEW BOND streeT i 
iditioning Cream 
the regular use of Coty Conditioning = 
LONDON wet ; prepares the way to that lasting 
+1 9 
smoothness essential to a healthy skin. 6/ 
,@ 
PARES BIARRITZ i ow teas 
) 








Cleansing Cre am far dry and 


tringent, 


© ONIN 9KIN Freshner and ‘Specigh ‘a 








Sundour 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


FINE 













LARGE SIZE—MILD FLAVOUR Sponsored by leading 


shoe shops and stores 
PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 


W.D. & HO. W ils, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Brit EM33- 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold sabi ; 
resold hired out WIse disposed f 


} or ther 


Made by CROCKETT & JONES, 


Northam Pton 


CVS-133 
1g *GITIONS, namely, that it not. wit “—- of 

i Ce] he Wl retail Price of 3s. 6d.. and that is 

by w iy of Tr icle wT ! 1 
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J ™ Ww 
THE CHANCES ARE... ScHWEPPERVESCENCE % 


When the new roads 
are built, the traffic 


lights and warning | 
signs will have 


lenses made from 


bance. 


err 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED 

Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, 

Wired Glass, Pressed Glassware, Laboratory Glassware 

Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical Glass 

Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation 

Lighting Equipment. Head Office: Smethwick, Birmingham. London Office: | 

28 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 Scottish Office & Works: Firhill, Glasgow, N.W. 











STON THERE ARE SIX 
Mages X 

“xr FOUR SQUARE 
Sar TOBGACCOS 


“EACH A BALANCED BLENO 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four 
Square Ripe Brown—a balanced 
blend of empire-grown Virginia 
tobaccos, specially processed to 
a rich, dark colour and ready 
rubbed for the pipe. 3/Ild oz. 


Ask for ‘ Four Square Brown.’ 





© ASK A USER OFA 
GUY GOODS OR 
PASSENGER VEHICLE 


Leeee eae 
mews = GUY MOTORS L° 
ROWN \eee® , 
BBt eas WOLVERHAMPTON *+ ENGLAND 
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